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FORESIGHT PAYS 


in fighting the iciw0 


RED SPIDER 





Red Spider is a mid-summer menace which 
thrives during hot dry spells and is one of the 
commonest enemies of both evergreens and 
deciduous trees. For efficient control of this 
pest, which does serious injury and causes an 
ugly reddish-brown discoloration of foliage, 
it should be identified early and trees should 
be sprayed before serious damage occurs. 


Bartlett's “PLANNED PROGRAM" of- 
fers youaservice of regular periodic 
inspection and reports on the con- 
dition of your trees—assures early 
“spotting” of all kinds of tree trou- 
bles—and the adoption of econo- 
mical preventive measures to correct 
them during their early stages.© 
Right now your trees should be 
inspected for—Summer Spraying 
against insects and other pests; 
Bracing as a protection against 
summer storms and old age; Feed- 
ing to insure healthy growth and 
restore to weakened trees their 
true beauty; Pruning and Sanitation 
to remove dead and_ infected 
branches and to protect against 
the spread of disease and insects 
—and don't neglect small wounds 
that may developinto major cavities. 
© We will make a preliminary ex- 
amination of your trees and render 
a report on their condition without 
cost or obligation to you. © For 
your copy of our new Folder, show- 
ing how a PLANNED PROGRAM 
will safeguard your investment in 
trees at minimum expense, address 


a The caterpillar of the 
White Marked Tussock 
Moth, which each year 
does great damage dur- 
ing July and August, is 
one of many destructive 
pests which can be “nip- 

“| ped in the bud” under 

| PLANNED PROGRAM 
care, 





The F.A. BARTLETT TREE EXPERT CO. 
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Eb best season of the year for making new lawns or patching old ones 


is the following month. The young grass plants have an opportunity to 


become well established before Winter and weeds grow slowly now. 


Madonna lily bulbs should be ordered promptly and they will soon be | 


available for planting in the garden. They should be set out ahead of other 
bulbs. Plant them only two or three inches deep. Old bulbs may be dug up 


| and divided. 


A number of bulbs may be set out at an early date including fall flower- 
ing kinds like the autumn crocuses, colchicums, erythroniums and the 
fleshy rooted eremurus. 

Freesia and oxalis bulbs may be potted for forcing indoors. The potted 
freesias can be kept in the cold frame until October. 

Feeding everblooming roses and the cultivation of rose beds should be 
stopped now so that the plants will have a chance to mature rather than 
make new growth during the rest of the season. 

Keep seed pods clipped off annual flowers and continue to water them 
to assure a good supply of late blooms. 

Transplant and set out evergreens when the tips of the branches have 
stopped growing and have become mature. If plants are moved from one 
place to another on the grounds, water them thoroughly for several days 
in advance and dig them with a large ball of soil around the roots. 

Finish with the planting and dividing of bearded irises by the first of 
September so that they may become established during the Fall. Order 
bulbous irises which are not to be planted until late Autumn. 

Cut buds of the Heavenly Blue morning glory that are ready to open 
the night before and use them for breakfast table arrangements. 

Plant Oriental poppies for brilliant effects in the Spring garden. They 
move best at this time of year. 

Peonies should be ordered for September planting. Many Japanese 
single varieties are choice and little known. Old peonies should not be 
divided unless it is absolutely necessary.. 

Continue to dust or spray plants for disease such as phlox, roses, del- 
phiniums and fall asters. Otherwise mildew may be troublesome. 

Stake late blooming perennials including the boltonias, fall asters, 
chrysanthemums and similar tall subjects before they become blown down. 

Divide and reset primroses in the candelabra section giving them plenty 
of water. 

Spray tomatoes, potatoes and celery with 5—5—50 Bordeaux mix- 
ture to control late blights. 

Sow lettuce in frames to get a late crop. 

Firm the soil around brussels sprouts so that they will form sprouts 
instead of making leaf growth. 
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F othergilla Major 


Many other hardy rare plants for 
the Garden. Catalogue free. 


VAN DER VOET NURSERY 
158 Williams Street Taunton, Mass. 








TRAILING ARBUTUS 


Propagated from Selected Seed 
and Guaranteed to Grow 


Perfect specimens of this most charming 
of our vanishing wildflowers, exception- 
ally strong, luxuriant, hardy and ready 
for successful planting in woodland or 
native plant garden. In 3%” special 
pots and grown under cultivation. 
Because of the unique methods used in 
developing them, these hitherto difficult 
plants are easy to establish in any shady, 
well drained place. I guarantee their 
success when directions are followed. 
Three-year plants, 5”-8” spread: $1.50 
each, six for $7.50, $15 a dozen. Two 
year, 3”-5”: $1 each, six for $5, $10 a 
dozen. Special prices on larger quanti- 
ties. Packing and delivery prepaid. 
Ready for immediate shipment. 


Descriptive leaflet with complete cul- 








tural directions with every order, or 

upon request. 
ROBERT S. LEMMON | 

NEW CANAAN CONNECTICUT 








LESS WEEDS 
and Y 7 
BETTER BLOOMS 


F YOU LOVE your garden but hate to hoe 

out weeds and break up sun-baked soil, be 
sure to use P. I. C. Emblem-Protected Peat 
Moss as a summer mulch. 


This amazing garden insulator keeps the soil 
cool, sweet and moist, prevents plants from 
wilting and dying. It saves most of summer's 
sprinkling bills, and the laborious back-break- 
ing work of weed-pulling and cultivating. 


EmblomYrotected 
PEAT MosS 


PEAT IMPORT CORPORATION 
Educational Advertising and Research Dept. 
15S JOHN STREET NEW YORK CITY 





A Thousand Times NO! 


Last issue on this page we 

offered Crocus Species at 

“Each 40c — Dozen $3.00” 
The Price Was WRONG! 
CROCUS SPECIES, either the 
lovely yellow and violet Speciosus, 
or the rose and orange Zonatus, 
bloom in 6 to 8 weeks from plant- 
ing in August and can be bought 
for only— 


40c per DOZEN —$3.00 per 100 





NEW 1935 Bulb Folder of amazing 
interest. Illustrates varieties in 
natural colors. Specially priced offers. 


Mail Your Request Today! 


“Street, Lead KONG 


Street 


58 


Boston 
Mass. 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


American Rose Society Annual Meeting 

HE Rochester Rose Society will be the host organization 

this year to members and friends of the American Rose 
Society who will attend the annual meeting September 9 
through 12 at Rochester, N. Y. Headquarters will be at the 
Seneca Hotel. The Rochester Rose Society will stage a rose 
show as part of the program on September 9 and 10. This 
is the first time that the society has held its annual meeting 
in the Autumn. It is expected that unusually fine blooms will 
be seen at the show and also on the pilgrimages. 

The complete program of the convention is as follows, the 
hours being Eastern Standard Time: 


MONDAY—SEPTEMBER 9 


11:00 A. M.—Judging Rochester Rose Show. 

1:00 P. M—Opening of show by Mayor Stanton and presidents of 
Garden Clubs of Seventh District New York State Federa- 
tion of Garden Clubs. 

:30 P. M.—Judges luncheon. Rochester Rose Society. 

:00 P. M.—Meeting of trustees, American Rose Society. 

:30 P. M.—Get acquainted smoker for American Rose Society and 
Rochester Rose Society. 


TUESDAY—SEPTEMBER 10 


:00 A. M.—Registration. 

:00 A. M.—Address of welcome, John P. Boylan, President of Roches- 
ter Chamber of Commerce. 

:15 A. M.—President’s address. ‘“The Exhibition Rose,’’ Leonard Bar- 
ron, New York. 

:30 A. M—*“‘Exhibiting and Judging Roses.’ G. F. Middleton, Seattle. 

:00 A. M@—“‘Growing Roses for Exhibition.’’ Dr. Herrmann Bozer, 
Buffalo. 

:00 P. M.—Luncheon. 

:30 P. M.—‘‘Latest Information Concerning Rose Diseases.’” Dr. L. M. 
Massey, Cornell University. 

:30 P. M. —General discussion. 

:00 P. M.—Annual business meeting of American Rose Society. 

:00 P. M—Banquet American Rose Society (informal). Toastmaster, 
Florus R. Baxter, Rochester. Speakers— Charles Stanton, 
Mayor of Rochester; Patrick Slavin, Superintendent of 
Rochester Parks; distinguished guests. 

Presentation of American Rose Society certificates and annual 

awards. 

8:30 P.M.—‘‘The Newer Roses.’’ Illustrated lecture, Dr. J. Horace 

McFarland, Harrisburg. 


WEDNESDAY—SEPTEMBER 11 
7:00 A. M.—Pilgrimage to rose fields, test gardens and hybridizing 
laboratories of the Jackson &% Perkins Company at New- 
ark, N. Y. 
M.—Barbecue luncheon at Newark, offered by the Jackson % 
Perkins Company. 

2:00 P. M.—Return to Rochester, stopping en route at the perennial 
and general testing gardens of Hart & Vick and at the 
rose-growing greenhouses of George B. Hart. 

Visit Rochester parks and local gardens. 


‘THURSDAY—SEPTEMBER 12 
7:00 A. M.—Pilgrimage to Buffalo as guests of the Niagara Frontier Rose 
Society. 
Afternoon trip to Niagara Falls. 
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Science Course for Gardeners in Boston 


The science course for gardeners given under the auspices of 
the Boston Branch of the National Association of Gardeners 
and the Massachusetts Horticultural Society last year will be 
offered again on an enlarged scale this coming season. The 


first year course will be repeated and in addition a second year 
or advanced course will be given. Dr. E. J. Haertl will again 
be in charge of the first-year work, consisting of plant mor- 
phology, plant physiology and systematic botany. 

The advanced course will include plant pathology, ento- 
mology, genetics and soils and fertilizers. The names of the 
instructors for these courses will be announced at an early date. 

The opening date for the course has been set for Wednesday 
evening, September 18, and the courses will run simultane- 
ously. The first course will start at 7 P. M. and the second 
course at 8.30 P. M., making it possible for a student to take 
both courses the same evening. Superintendents of estates, gar- 
deners, gardeners’ assistants, florists, and, in fact, anyone sin- 
cerely interested in scientific horticulture is eligible. Further 
information may be obtained from Raymond E. Smith, Secre- 
tary of the Boston Branch of the National Association of 
Gardeners, 250 North Main Street, Andover, Mass. Mr. Arno 
H. Nehrling, of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society wiil be 
the director of the course. 


National Association of Gardeners Convention 


Leading horticultural societies will be represented at the 
silver anniversary banquet of the National Association of 
Gardeners, which takes place on the evening of the second day 
of the Pittsburgh Convention, August 20-22, at the Hotel 
Webster Hall. 

J. J. Grullemans, Mentor, Ohio, will represent the Ameri- 
can Association of Nurserymen; H. O. Evans, Bedford, Ohio, 
the American Gladiolus Society; Oliver Lines, Elkins Park, 
Pa., the American Orchid Society; Harry W. Claybough, 
Franklin, Pa., the American Peony Society; E. A. Ward, 
Green Village, N. J., the American Rock Garden Society; 
Alex Michie, Glen Head, L. I., the Horticultural Society of 
New York; Prof. E. I. Wilde, State College, Pa., the Pennsyl- 
vania Horticultural Society; Edward Ludwig, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
the Society of American Florists and Ornamental Horticul- 
turists; T. P. Langhans, Pittsburgh, Pa., the Chrysanthemum 
Society of America. The convention will be opened by David 
Fraser, chairman of the Western Pennsylvania branch. 


Texas Herbarium for Coming Centennial 


It is announced that a collection of American plant life 
thoroughly representative of Texas, the result of fifty years 
of effort by the late F. W. Thurow, will be shown visitors to 
the Texas centennial at Dallas next year by Martinus H. 
Stoutgard, horticulturist in charge of the Sam Houston home 
and grounds. The herbarium contains more than 2,500 
plants, mounted and catalogued, and is at the Sam Houston 
State Teachers’ College. It is the property of Mr. Stoutgard, 
having been given to him by Mr. Thurow shortly before his 
death in 1930. Represented in the collection are 1,600 dis- 
tinct species, by far the greater per cent native to Texas— 
grasses, mosses, ferns, trees and flowers. 








WHAT SUBSTITUTE FOR THE AMERICAN ELM? 


Suggestions as to trees with which to 
replace it if and when it disappears 


P | ‘HE probability that the American elm will be wiped out 
by the Dutch elm disease is something no one cares to 
admit. The possibility that this disaster may come about 

must be faced. The fact is that the American elm has many 
enemies in addition to this disease. It is attacked by the elm 
leaf beetle, the tussock moth, the leopard moth, the elm 
caterpillar, the bag worm, the Gipsy moth and the brown- 
tail moth. Any trees which have been weakened by these 
pests are particularly susceptible to attacks of the Dutch elm 
disease. Even under the best conditions it is necessary to spray 
the elm tree faithfully in order to keep it in good health. 

With all these facts in mind, the planting of the American 
elm where new streets are being laid out is a matter of doubt- 
ful wisdom. This tree always has had limitations. It is not 
adapted to narrow thoroughfares or to communities where 
smoke and soot abound. In suburban sections where the 
streets are wide dnd where plant food and moisture can be 
obtained in abundance, the American elm is unsurpassed. 

It is not necessary to dwell upon the beauty of roads or 
avenues lined with elms, forming an arching canopy which all 
but shuts out the sunlight. Neither is it necessary to describe 
the stately beauty of a single specimen in an open field or 
perhaps spreading its sheltering branches over a country cot- 
tage. Modern, thickly settled towns cannot expect to have 
elm-lined streets, however, and in many instances other trees 
must be chosen, perforce, for ornamental effects, even on large 
estates. 

The late Dr. Ernest H. Wilson used to recommend the 
European elm as a street tree. It has a smaller spread than the 
American elm, is entirely different in shape and holds its leaves 





The ginkgo is fast coming into favor as a street tree 





The red oak is handsome on the lawn and useful as a street tree 


longer. However, there is every reason to believe that this tree 
will succumb to the Dutch elm disease as readily as the Ameri- 
can elm, and the fact has become well established that it is 
preyed upon by the elm leaf beetle with disastrous results. 

The statement has been made that the Siberian elm, intro- 
duced in recent years, is immune to the Dutch elm disease, but 
that fact remains to be established. In any event, the Siberian 
elm compares in no way with the American elm, although it 
has the advantage of making extremely rapid growth. In 
some parts of the country it has proven a good street tree. 

Naturally enough, many suggestions are being made as to 
the best trees to use as substitutes for the American elm. It 
will be found, however, that even the experts differ when this 
question is discussed. In certain quarters, the little leaf Euro- 
pean linden, Tilia cordata, is being put forward as particu- 
larly suitable for American conditions, either for planting 
along streets or avenues or for decorating the lawn. This is 
an excellent species without doubt, although it has not been 
tested sufficiently as a street treé to warrant any very decided 
opinions as to its value. It has smaller leaves than the common 
linden or basswood and presumably it is freer from the faults 
of the American linden, T. americana, or the common Euro- 
pean linden, T. vulgaris. 

These trees, unfortunately, are at their best only in the 
Spring. By the first of August many of the leaves begin to 
turn yellow and drop. Moreover, the honey falling from the 
flowers causes dust and soot to stick to the leaves. This very 
fatt may account for the yellowing of the foliage, inasmuch 
as the dust and soot doubtless chokes the pores. 

Whether or not the little leaf linden will prove successful 
as a street tree, it can be depended upon to make an excellent 
lawn specimen, growing 60 to 70 feet tall in the course of 
time. . 

In any street planting the width of the street is most im- 
portant. If the width is less than 60 feet between the building 
lines, the number of trees which can be recommended is lim- 
ited, with Ginkgo biloba, often called the maiden-hair tree, at 
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the head. This tree has not been widely planted in the past 
but is growing in popularity as its merits become appreciated. 
It is, of course, a tree of ancient lineage, being a hold-over 
from a previous geological age. It is not found wild in any 
part of the world now, but for centuries fine old specimens 
have been the pride of Buddhist priests in Asia. 

The ginkgo will succeed better under adverse city condi- 
tions than any other good tree except the tree-of-Heaven, 
Ailanthus glandulosa, and some persons would question our 
right to call this a good tree. The ginkgo is very hardy, grows 
well in poor soil, is almost free from insect pests and disease 
and is distinctly handsome. Its one fault lies in the fact that 
it grows slowly, but that is not a serious fault when it is used 
for planting in narrow streets. It responds readily to pruning 
and thus can be kept pyramidal in form where space is limited. 
Grown on the lawn—and it is a useful lawn tree—it is better 
kept round-headed. 

The ginkgo produces fruits which resemble small plums 
and which are unpleasantly scented. This is no great objec- 
tion, however, as the trees do not bear fruit until they are 20 
or 30 years old and the fruiting season is short. The fruits 
which fall from the trees in Washington are eagerly sought 
by the Chinese, who like to eat them. This, indeed, happens 
elsewhere. 

Probably the next best tree for city streets and one which, 
indeed, may often be first choice, is the Norway maple, Acer 
platanoides. It is very handsome, but is subject to more insect 
pests than the ginkgo. It is to be reeommended most freely for 
residential streets where parking areas exist or where plenty 
of space may be left to admit air and moisture. The Norway 
maple is less monotonous in appearance than the ginkgo, but 
the latter is to be preferred where conditions are decidedly 
adverse. ' 

The red maple, A. rubrum, also deserves consideration for 
narrow streets, although not limited to such streets. It grows 
rather faster than the Norway maple perhaps and is fairly 
free from insect pests, although occasionally preyed upon by 
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Many cities have found the Oriental plane tree very satisfactory 
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The little leaf European linden is being advocated for street planting 


the leopard moth. When grown as a street tree, however, the 
red maple may never be expected to become as large as when 
planted on a lawn. 

Of course, the demand for trees on narrow streets is not 
heavy. Such streets are commonly used for business purposes 
and trees are considered too much in the way. Residential 
streets are likely to be wider and therefore permit a greater 
latitude in the choice of trees. 

Then the Oriental plane tree, Platanus orientalis, sometimes 
called the Buttonball, is likely to receive first consideration. 
Probably it has been more widely planted in different parts 
of the world than any other street tree, which means that it 
has stood the test of time. For general purposes in suburban 
and country sections where crowding is not necessary, the 
Oriental plane tree is probably the best substitute for the 
American elm that can be found, notwithstanding that it is 
wholly different in its characteristics and general appearance. 

In the course of time it becomes a large, massive, dignified 
tree with shade which is ample but not too dense, and with a 
type of beauty which grows on one with increasing familiar- 
ity. Its most striking characteristic is its habit of shedding its 
bark as well as its leaves. The bark flakes off in large irregular 
masses, leaving a surface which is a mottled mixture of gray 
and brown, most obvious in the Winter but always conspicu- 
ous. The fruit consists of two to four little balls hanging by 
threads and suggesting the name of Buttonball. 

This tree is reasonably hardy even in the North, although 
an old specimen is occasionally killed in very hard Winters. 
It is not troubled by insect pests, as a rule, and does not have 
the fungus disease which attacks young leaves of the native 
sycamore. The Oriental plane tree is a familiar sight abroad; 
over 26,000 have been planted on the streets of Paris. It is 
now being used widely in this country, particularly in Wash- 
ington and in Philadelphia, where it lines many streets. The 
Oriental plane can be depended upon to lend distinction to 
any estate where it is planted, provided it is given plenty of 
elbow room. 

In this connection, mention may be made of another tree 
which may well be used for ornamental purposes where an 
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abundance of space exists and where an American elm might 
have been considered a few years ago. This is the tulip-tree, 
Liriodendron tulipifera, which belongs to the magnolia fam- 
ily and has remarkably large, handsome flowers much resem- 
bling mammoth tulips. They appear in May, standing erect 
on stout stems. The tulip-tree is readily identified by its curi- 
ous leaves, which seem to have been sheared off at the ends and 
which tremble in the wind somewhat like those of some 
poplars. It grows to be very large and needs to be planted in 
rich soil. It is in no sense a street tree and is one of the hardest 
of all trees to transplant because of its large succulent roots, 
which quickly die out. Transplanting must always be done 
in the Spring, preferably rather late, and never in the Fall, 
and no attempt should be made to move any but very young 
trees. 

Oaks lack the graceful beauty of the American elm but their 
good qualities have long endeared them to tree lovers and 
certain kinds are admirably adapted to street planting as well 
as lawn planting. The scarlet oak, Quercus coccinea, never has 





The Bristled Aster makes a showy Fall effect in the rock garden 


been planted as extensively as the pin oak and the red oak, but 
no other tree takes on such glowing colors in the Autumn, a 
fact which gives value to this oak for ornamental purposes on 
the home grounds. It can be used for street planting with 
perfect safety wherever the streets are more than 70 feet wide. 
When somewhat confined, it grows more upright than when 
given a place in the open. On the lawn its great dome-like 
head becomes an item of distinct beauty. 

The red oak, Q. rubra, is a species which forms a round 
head and which can be used either for street planting or on 
the lawn. It is interesting to note that this tree has long been 
very popular in Europe, being especially prized for its high 
color, and is frequently planted in the parks. Its value as a 
street tree will be recognized by all who have found it lining 
a section of I’welfth street in the city of Washington. 

The pin oak, Q. palustris, has been planted more widely 
than any of the others mentioned, notwithstanding that it 
grows a little more slowly. It is valued especially for its pyrami- 
dal form, a form which naturally makes it useful as a street 
tree even in streets which are not very wide. Some pruning 
is usually needed to keep the lower branches from drooping. 
The leaves become a deep scarlet in the Autumn and fall late. 
The pin oak gets its curious name from the fact that the older 
specimens become covered with spur-like projections resem- 
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bling pins which appear when some of the twigs die because of 
the dense foliage. 

It is well to remember all the oaks require rather careful 
planting as the roots dry out rapidly. They should be given 
an abundance of water after being set out, and at that time 
the twigs should be cut back almost to the main stem to 
lighten the drain on the roots. All oaks grow very slowly 
the first year, but after that shoot up more rapidly, often a 
foot in a season. 


A GOOD ROCK GARDEN ASTER 


MONG the fall-flowering native plants that can always 
be counted on for a showy effect in the rock garden a 
high rating should be accorded to Aster linartifolius, hailing 
from the dry hill fields of New England. It is perfectly happy 
in the hottest and most exposed situations in the garden 
where, in full sun, it is literally almost covered during mid- 
September with gold-centered, light lavender-blue blossoms 
as large as silver quarters. For best results the soil should be 
strongly acid, well drained and somewhat gritty. Special en- 
richment is unnecessary—even undesirable, lest it lead to too 
rank growth. 

Like many of our natives, this Bristled Aster, so called 
because of the stiffish texture of its close-set, narrow and 
pointed foliage, improves considerably under cultivation. In 
the wild it may produce but two or three flowering stalks, but 
one specimen that I have had in the rock garden for several 
years sends up from 50 to 60 each season. 

With me, mature plants are compact and almost bush-like, 
growing about 12 inches high and spreading as much as 18 
inches. The photograph shows a group of three in their 
second flowering season. It was taken after they had weathered 
the bitterly cold Winter of 1933-34, with thermometer read- 
ings down to 30 degrees below zero. This without protection 
of any sort and in a garden fully exposed to the sweep of 
northwest winds. 

Five years’ experience with A. linartifolius has disclosed 
but one minor drawback; it self-sows rather freely. The seed- 
lings are so distinct in form, however, that they are easily 
noticed even when small, and it is no task to rout them out 
once or twice a season and prevent their occupation of unin- 
tended places. 

—Robert S. Lemmon. 
New Canaan, Conn. 


A CHOICE NEW STELLARIA 


NE of the brightest little wall plants that I have found 

recently is one which came to me in the Fall of 1934 
under label of Stellaria leta, with the added notation that it 
is an inhabitant of the Rocky mountains. The tiny plant, 
carrying no more than two or three short stems, has since 
spread into foot-wide mats and gives every indication of 
rivalling the other stellarias I have had in its willingness to 
grow and fill the earth with its beauty. 

Beauty it has in a larger degree than any other of my 
stellarias. It makes a flat mat of blue not over an inch or two 
thick, its glaucous, linear leaves making a nice background for 
the little white stars which are produced during Spring and 
early Summer, at least, and I should not be surprised to see it 
blossoming right up to the coming of snow. 

- My plant, which has in the meantime been multiplied into 
a dozen or more by vegetative means, appears to be happy in 
any sort of situation, providing it does not suffer for moisture, 
although it probably would carry on with no more moisture 
than that required by the average rock garden plant. As it is 
now available in one or more nurseries, it is not hard to be- 
lieve that it will not be long until S. /eta is beautifying many 
a rock garden. 

—C. W. Wood. 
Copemish, Mich. 
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MAKING THE MOST OF CUT FLOWERS" 


A summing up of the results 
of many scientific experiments 


W iors: gathering flowers, use a sharp knife, and make a 


long, slanting cut. If a dull knife is used, the cut surface 

may become clogged with particles of plant tissue; and 
furthermore, a rough, abraded surface is apt to decay more 
quickly. A long, slanting cut is best because more of the 
conducting cells in the interior of the stem are thus exposed; 
also, if the stems are cut off at right angles, the cut surfaces 
may come to rest flat on the bottom of the container and thus 
hinder the entrance of water into the conducting cells. 

Use deep containers and bowls, so that as much water as 
possible may come in contact with the outside of the stem and 
prevent evaporation. 

Cut the stems a little above their ends every few days, in 
order to get a fresh surface for entrance of water into the 
conducting cells of the stem, for these tend soon to become 
clogged with bacteria and other micro-organisms. At the same 
time it is advisable to pour out the stale water and put in a 
fresh supply. Professor E. A. White recommends changing the 
water daily. 

The Japanese have studied for years the treatment various 
types of cut flowers should be given to lengthen their keeping 
qualities. If the wisteria is used in decoration, its cut stem is 
burned and then immersed in spirits. The hydrangea and the 
lespedeza should have the stem ends burnt to charcoal before 
immersing in water. The reason for this treatment appears to 
be that the cut ends are rendered aseptic, so that bacteria, and 
so forth, do not readily enter. 

In general, leaves which happen to be immersed in the 
water of the container should be removed from the stem, par- 
ticularly in hot weather. They decay faster than the stem, pro- 
moting a growth of bacteria in the water, and at the same time 
they tend to crowd the stems too closely. Mr. Max Schling says 
also, ‘‘Chrysanthemums, snapdragons, and so forth, should 
have two leaves out of every three above water removed.”’ 

Cutting the stems under water when gathering, or again 
after the flowers are brought into the house, is recommended 
by some authorities. We do not feel, however, that this is as 
important as is generally supposed, although it is of course 
detrimental to have the stems out of water for a long time. 

With some flowers, immersing the cut ends of the stems in 
hot water for about a minute is said to be beneficial. Heliotrope, 
dahlias, hollyhocks, mignonette, and 
most shrubs are difficult to cut and 
arrange without wilting. Professor 
White states that if the cut ends of 
the stems of these flowers ‘‘are plunged 
into boiling water for about a min- 
ute, then placed in cold water, the 
keeping qualities will be increased in a 
remarkable degree. The hands should 
be held about the flowers to protect 
them from the hot steam, otherwise 
they will blacken.’’ A friend who has 
won prizes for flower arrangements 
tells me that in cutting ordinary gar- 
den poppies she finds that if the ends 
are dipped at once in hot water for a 
minute the flowers will revive im- 
mediately when taken into the house, 
otherwise they droop. Just what the 
hot water does in these cases is not 
clear. The higher temperature quick- 
ens the molecular activity of the wa- 
ter, and thus may facilitate its ascent 





*From a bulletin of the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Botanic Garden, 





Holders in variety make the work of arranging 
flowers easier 


in the stem. The best time to cut flowers in the outdoor gar- 
den is in the early morning, for then the tissues contain a 
maximum of water, the relative humidity of the air is higher, 
and the temperature lower than later in the day. 

After cutting, or after obtaining cut flowers from the 
florist, it is best to place the stems in a deep receptacle of cool 
water, and leave them for a few hours in a cool room. Under 
these conditions the cells of the petals should receive a good 
supply of water, evaporation will be at a minimum, and the 
petals should therefore become turgid. 

To prevent wilting and to prolong the life of flowers as 
long as possible, the room in which they are placed for decora- 
tion should never be hot and dry; for dry air and high tem- 
perature increase evaporation from all moist surfaces, so that, 
naturally, flowers in such an environment will not last long. 

A few years ago Dr. A. E. Hitchcock and Dr. P. W. Zim- 
merman of the Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant Research 
at Yonkers, N. Y., tried out the effect of chemicals, tempera- 
ture, and humidity on the lasting qualities of cut flowers. 
Using carnation, rose, cosmos, and dahlia, they found that 
although there was considerable individual variation among 
the flowers, a low temperature was beneficial in practically all 
cases. For this reason, the florist keeps his flowers in a refrig- 
erator or cool chamber; and it is best to place those in the 
house in a cool room during the night, or even near an open 
window provided the outside air is not too cold. 

As most of us realize, one of the worst enemies with which 
we have to cope in the Winter time in this latitude is the 
excessively dry air of the dwelling house or apartment inte- 
rior. The air is dry because it is the outdoor Winter air which 
has been heated and has not had an opportunity to take up 
moisture during the heating process. Hence the avidity with 
which it takes the moisture out of everything at hand. There 
are numerous appliances on the market for making this mois- 
ture readily available, such as various steam radiator attach- 
ments, and we strongly recommend using one of them. The 
delicate tissues of flowers are easily affected by this fierce dry- 
ness, and wilt under its continued action. Hence the admission 
of plenty of outside air at night to the room where flowers are 
kept not only helps them by lowering the temperature, but 
brings in an air which has a much higher relative humidity. 
The practice of removing flowers to a cool room at night or 
placing them near an open window, if the air is not too cold 
outside, is a good one. The flowers will be revived. 

There is scientific proof for the 
statement that flowers are injured by 
what would seem almost infinitesimal 
amounts of illuminating gas in the 
atmosphere. Coal gas is also detri- 
mental. 

As a rule, do not keep cut flowers 
in bright sunlight. This increases the 
transpiration, and, although the flow- 
ers may not wilt, their life is short- 
ened. 

There seems to be a firmly fixed, 
popular notion that aspirin, or some 
other substance, when added to the 
water in which stems of flowers are 
placed, will lengthen their life. Ex- 
periments, however, have been made 
by Doctors Hitchcock and Zimmer- 
man to test this theory. They tried 51 
different chemical substances—among 
them aspirin, quinine, common table 
salt—and have found that none was 
noticeably effective. Carnation, rose, 
cosmos, and dahlia were used. 
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FUNCTION OF PLANT CELLS IN FRUIT 


OR the past 40 years the state experiment station at 

Geneva, N. Y., has been engaged in the breeding of new 
fruits, and out of the thousands of seedlings that have been 
tested in the station vineyards, orchards, and small fruit 
plantings, about a hundred have proved sufficiently promising 
to merit naming and distributing to fruit growers. Back of 
this breeding program is a field of scientific investigation but 
little understood by the fruit grower. In an effort to make 
clear some of the fundamentals of fruit breeding, Dr. B. R. 
Nebel, cytologist at the experiment station, has prepared a 
series of articles entitled ““Cytology and Fruit Breeding’’ for 
a college publication. 

Cytology is the science concerned with the cell. Plants, just 
as animals, are made up of innumerable small cells. Most of 
these are living units which have been likened to miniature 
chemical factories, each one with a wide range of products for 
exchange or trade and each one independent of the other in 
many ways and yet part of a larger unit, the organism, be it 
tree, animal, or man. The secret of life is hidden in the cell. 
It is not so hard to understand why groups of cells should 
live together, but it is beyond comprehension why a single 
cell should be capable of life. 

Dr. Nebel has described very briefly the structure of the 
plant cell and has told something about the function of the 
different parts. One of these is the nucleus, a small round ball 
of jelly, which contains the most important parts of the cell. 
Within the nucleus are found threadlike structures called 
chromosomes which can reproduce themselves very rapidly. 

The chromosomes are constant in number in all the cells 
of an individual and in all individuals of the same species. 
The chromosomes, in turn, are made up of numerous small 
units called ‘genes’ which are the carriers of heredity. There 
are thousands of them in the nucleus of every cell, and they 
are responsible for the fact that each species reproduces its own 
kind. In later articles, Dr. Nebel will show how the scientist 
makes use of his knowledge of cell structure and the functions 
of the different parts of the cell in developing new forms of 
plant life; in this particular case, new varieties of fruit. 


FALL FERTILIZERS FOR FRUIT TREES 


HE roots of trees remain active in the Fall for a consider- 

able period after the leaves have fallen. The temperature 
of the soil is higher, and is less subject to fluctuation than is 
that of the atmosphere above ground. In fact, there is reason 
to believe that the roots of perennial plants are active in the 
early Fall when the above-ground portions are practically 
dormant. 

The 45th annual report of the Maryland Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station says that analyses of the roots of apple. trees 
fertilized in the Fall show that nitrogen is absorbed by the 
roots during the Fall and Winter months, and is stored in the 
larger roots. 

It is therefore quite logical to apply a non-leaching form 
of nitrogen to fruit trees and small fruits in the Fall (or Win- 
ter in the South), giving the roots an opportunity to take up 
whatever amount of nitrogen they may be able tc absorb. 
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A non-leaching nitrogen fertilizer, applied in the Fall, 
probably will help break the biennial-bearing habit of apple 
trees. The 47th annual report of the New York College of 
Agriculture states: 


Fall application of nitrogen fertilizer to trees with a low nitrogen reserve 
may result in a marked increase in the leaf efficiency. This possibility has 
stimulated interest in the practicableness of early Fall applications of nitrogen 
on non-bearing trees as a means of increasing the stored food in the tissues, 
thereby counteracting the biennial-bearing tendency shown by many varieties 
of apples. The extra food, manufactured by more active leaf surface in late 
Fall, also should help to develop a greater resistance to Winter injury. 


Experiments indicate that a non-leaching nitrogen fertili- 
zer, applied to fruit trees in the Fall, will not only supply the 
tree with much-needed nitrogen more efficiently, thereby help- 
ing to correct the biennial-bearing habit; but, in many cases, 
will actually make the fruit buds hardier and less subject to 
injury by Winter and Spring freezes and frosts. This is especi- 
ally true of peaches and other stone fruits. Peach growers, by 
Fall application of fertilizer, are able to assist the buds to 
become more resistant to the dangerous drops in temperature 
that are so liable to occur. 


TREATMENT OF SUMMER BULBS 


= PURDY’S remarks (Horticulture, July 15) about 
the need for lifting colochortus bulbs as soon as they 
die down, apply to sundry other bulbs that hail from cli- 
mates subject to wet and dry seasons, although it does not 
always signify they must. 

Itis reticulata, which hails from Asia Minor, is supposed 
to require absolute rest and freedom from moisture after it 
has died down, but with me, both the dark form and the 
variety Cantab are perfectly happy in ordinary soil so long as 
the bulbs are planted near stones. This iris likes hard packed 
soil near paths, and I have one clump that has stood for sev- 
eral years in such a position in spite of the fact that it is at 
the bottom of a slope and is oftentimes flooded over by the 
rush of summer storm water. 

Iris tingitana, or rather its varietal form, Wedgewood, as 
well as the Spanish and Dutch irises, do not last long if left 
in the ground after dying down, but this is mainly due to 
their willfulness in making early growth. Allowed to stand 
the bulbs commence growing afresh in October or November 
and will be perhaps 12 inches tall by Christmas. The first 
real hard freeze kills back the growth and in the case of 
Wedgewood that means the end. 

Planted in November, these irises do not show above 
ground until Spring and all is well. This year Wedgewood 
from northwestern -grown bulbs was magnificent. The bulbs 
recently lifted have split up and the largest do not compare 
with the originals. As is well known, these irises make new 
bulbs after flowering and for this reason what are known as 
forcing bulbs are grown on from slabs or offsets that are too 
small to flower. These offsets in one season make prime forc- 
ing stock; should any by chance flower they split and they 
cease to be of value for forcing. 

—T. A. Weston. 
Hillsdale, N. J. 


PLANTING OF EVERGREEN TREES 


ATE August and September are two of the best months 
for transplanting evergreens. To ensure success, the ground 
should be thoroughly prepared before planting begins. It 
should be dug deep and enriched. Many of them will grow in 
poorer soil than most deciduous trees will endure, but if the 
ground is enriched the difference in the appearance and healthi- 
ness of the trees will be surprising. The best fertilizers to use 
are leaf mold and thoroughly rotted stable manure. The plants 
ought to be sprayed with water twice each day, in the morn- 
ing and the evening. If one has no syringe or spray pump at 
hand, he may take a bucket of water and splash the water over 
the plant. This spraying or splashing with water helps to 
check too rapid transpiration until the plants get thoroughly 
established. 
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HE exhibit made by the Arnold Arboretum at the June 

flower show in Boston included a large branch of Cornus 
kousa chinensis, the Chinese dogwood discovered by the late 
Dr. E. H. Wilson. Many of the visitors were amazed to find a 
dogwood in bloom in June, but this Chinese introduction has 
the habit of flowering much later than the American kind, 
which is a point in its favor, for the buds almost invariably 
escape Spring frosts. This tree is very closely related toC. Rousa, 
the Japanese dogwood. The flowers are almost exactly like 
those of the American plant except that they do not have the 
little blotch which disfigures the blooms of the native C. florida. 
The habit of the fruit is different, too. It is an interesting fact 
that these Asiatic trees, which are now coming into commerce, 
are much better adapted for planting in northern gardens than 
the native flowering dogwood. 

Few people realize, apparently, that the dogwood family is 
a very large one, with representatives differing greatly in habit. 
Before forsythias were introduced, the Cornelian cherry, C. 
mas, was the first yellow-flowered shrub to blossom. It is still 
prized and is a worth while dogwood. 

The Silky Cornel, C. amomum, is largely used in the Arnold 
Arboretum but is not satisfactory unless given an abundance 
of room, at least 20 feet. It is a fine plant for the margins of 
ponds and streams, however, and has purple stems in Winter. 

C. racemosa is also used freely in the arboretum. This plant, 
often called C. paniculata, if kept cut back, can be combined 
well with wild roses, particularly Rosa virginiana, in natural 
plantings. : 

When Winter comes, the Siberian dogwood is particularly 
prominent because of its bright coral-red branches. The Red 
Osier also has red branches and there is a variety with yellow 
branches. This dogwood, botanically called Cornus stoloni- 
fera, spreads by underground stems and must be kept in bounds. 
Its brightest color is produced by the new wood, which means 
that it ought to be cut back hard every Spring. 


S a grower of both currants and gooseberries I am not at 
all in agreement with the statement in the issue of 
April 1, that these require little pruning. This is true of the 
black currant, which must not be pruned in the strict sense, 
removal of old and very weak canes being all that is necessary, 
but since red and white currants and gooseberries are spur 
fruiters, they need regular spurring back to prevent a mass of 
wild growths. For bushes, six or more main stems should be 
selected at the outset and these, if all side growths are cut 
away annually, will fruit regularly for years. As they age, new 
shoots can be carried up from the base to replace them. Grown 
in this way one can gather the fruits with ease; allowed to 
run wild, picking gooseberry fruits is a tough proposition. 
Treated as cordons these fruits are ideal and gathering the 
fruit is easy. The gooseberry Red Jacket is so small that it is 
little better than a wilding and as a garden subject is worth 
little. 


RS. SARAH V. COOMBS’ views on South African 
ripened seed of Dorotheanthus criniflorus (Horticulture, 

April 1) are interesting but allowing for the fact that the 
seasons are reversed and that the seed sold last year came direct 
from South Africa, some time elapsed between harvest and 
arrival in the United States. It is not a fact that seeds from 
South African subjects require a period of sun ripening. This 
season I saved seed of several var.eties and species of nerines 
and, sown as soon as ripe, a considerable number germinated 
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within a month. Nerine seeds are more in the nature of small 
bulbils, being perfectly green and they drop of their own 
accord if not gathered. I have known them to drop and 
germinate on the bench that was constantly moist. The seed- 
lings I have were not allowed to dry out severely at any time 
although not overwatered. The pots were stood on a shelf 
above a hot pipe. As might be expected growth is slow, the 
seedlings after three months being quite small with only one 
leaf. I have also saved some 50 or more seeds of Veltheimia 
viridifolia and am sowing them at once. 


5 a recent suggestion for testing seeds on blotting paper 
(Horticulture, March 15) is correct for seeds that germi- 
nate freely, but what service would it render with slow seeds? 
Last year I sowed Verbena venosa lilacina on April 10, but 
nothing appeared. This year in early March, I sowed a packet 
in the greenhouse and it germinated in about a month. The 
1934 pot which stood in the frame all last Summer and 
through the Winter, was brought into the greenhouse in 
March this year and about a month after the 1935 sowing 
germinated, the 1934 lot appeared in greater volume than the 
other lot. 


F I were not certain that Dr. J. Horace McFarland was 
serious (Horticulture, June 15) I would have thought he 
was trying to crack a little joke when he reported the dis- 
covery that Primula japonica likes boggy conditions. This 
primrose, like most of the candelabra forms, is a great mois- 
ture lover, but not necessarily a true bog denizen. The plants 
also like partial shade, but if the ground is really moist, they 
will withstand even some of our hottest sunshine. Sunshine 
and ordinary border conditions, however, are fatal, the great 





The panicled cornel, Cornus racemosa, is an excellent 
subject for natural plantings 
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crowns of P. japonica melting away, leaving only a hole in 
the ground. Some years ago these pages pictured a mass of 
P. japonica in my garden; it happened to be a wet year and 
the plants as well as masses of P. pulverulenta and P. denticu- 
lata grew like cabbages. But the same fall was hot and dry 
and many hundreds of plants went like smoke. Since that 
time all these moisture loving primroses have either been 
grown under trees or in sunken beds. By the mere artifice of 
having beds eight inches below the surface, I can grow these 
primroses just as fine as at the edge of a stream or pool, even 
in open situations where the late afternoon sun beats down 
upon them. 

In the sunken bed older plants are not at all good, the 
major cause being the root aphis and severe winter heaving. 
The root aphis is one very serious pest of these primroses and 
it is likely to attack plants after the second year. There is only 
one remedy, which is to take the plants up, divide, dip them 
in insecticide and replant on clean ground where they can 
make a fresh start. The aphis-infested soil must be dressed 
before being planted to primroses again. The pest possibly 
could be ousted by soaking the ground with insecticide when 
the plants first show evidence of attack—withering foliage 
and poor root hold are clear indications—but I have used the 
naphthalene-nicotine powder with some success; in fact, I have 
decided in future to dress all soil with it before planting and 
in early Spring before leaf growth prevents it; give the soil a 
good dose and water it in. If Dr. McFarland has only pink to 
almost white shades, he hasn’t all. 
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The George C. Creelman lily is a remarkable L. regale hybrid 


TEPHEN F. HAMBLIN (Horticulture, July 15) omitted 
mention of Lilium sulphureum as a bulbil bearer. Like 
those of L. bulbiferum and L. sargentiae, the bulbils are green 
whereas those of L. tigrinum are practically black. But un- 
like the last named, neither of the other three are classable as 
vigorous and hardy. L. tigrinum so long as the soil is fairly 
moist, grows and multiplies both at the root and by means of 
the bulbils which at no stage are very secure. They drop off 
by the hundreds and if allowed to remain undisturbed they 
develop leaves in the Fall or following Spring and in two or 
three years are flowering even ‘between rocks. I have never 
found bulbils of the other three to grow where they fall and 
in a general way, they make a poor showing even if sown and 
tended. 

At one time I used to sow hundreds of L. sargentiae bulbils 
and many reached flowering size but compared with L. regale 
this lily is far less permanent and not nearly so attractive. It 
is a trifle later but shyer blooming. This season I noted only 
two or three in the garden and only one of them flowered; 
the rest have petered out during the past five years. L. bulbi- 
ferum and L. sulphureum have likewise gone, evidence of 
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their being less hardy than L. regale, L. henryi and L. will- 
mottiae. Even L. amabile, which the late Dr. Wilson classed 
as a specialist’s lily, is much more permanent. 

Regarding L. superbum it is something more than dryness 
that causes the sudden collapse of this lily. In my own neigh- 
borhood it thrives happily in open fields that are decidedly 
boggy along with Eupatorium purpureum and sundry other 
weeds and sedge grasses. Drainage in such places must be 
lacking. 

In my garden these lilies used to do well in the open with 
sundry ground cover plants, but in late years collar rot has 
taken them off freely and no longer do I see seven-foot or 
more stalks. Always it is the largest that collapse and it is not 
due to dryness for this year the rains have been constant and 
still the strongest plants have collapsed. 

The disease is not the ordinary botrytis. As plants turn 
yellow suddenly when about to flower and it is always at the 
collar that the disease is apparent. The bulbs affected never 
grow again though adjacent rhizomatic bulbs are not gen- 
erally affected. 


THE GEORGE C. CREELMAN LILY 


HE George C. Creelman lily is probably the most beautiful 

of all the Lilium regale hybrids. It has received the high- 
est awards wherever exhibited and has been warmly received. 
This lily is a seedling of L. princeps which in turn is a result 
of a cross between L. sargentiae and L. regale. It has flowers 
of immense size, often measuring eight inches in 
length. These flowers are carried on strong sturdy 
stems running up to six feet in height, with as 
many as 35 flowers and buds on one spike. Many 
flowers are open at one time, a fact which greatly 
enhances the value of this lily. 

In growth and habit the George C. Creelman lily 
closely resembles L. regale, but the foliage is wider 
and of a deeper green. Moreover, the bronzy tones 
of the reverse side of the petals are more pronounced 
than in L. regale. The inside of the trumpet also 
shows a more intense yellow. It is a very strong 
and vigorous grower, apparently not subject to the 
diseases often found in lilies. It is of easiest culture. 
It comes into flower one week after L. regale, which 
also adds to the value of this lily. 


Brookville, L. I. —G. H. Mayer. 


THE FORCING OF FREESIAS 


EESIAS require a long season and should be 

potted up as soon as possible. If this work is 

done within the next few weeks they will be in flower by 

Christmas or New Years. They require entirely different treat- 

ment from narcissi and tulips’ and instead of being set in a 

dark, cool place, like the cellar, after they have been potted, 

they should be kept in a light room, although out of direct 

sunshine. The tops and the roots of these bulbs start to grow 

at the same time, and when the tops are well above ground 
the pots may be set in a light window. 

If there are bulbs which were forced last year, they may be 
used over again this season, but it is best to pot them up 
again with fresh soil. Paperwhite narcissi, like tulips and 
hyacinths, cannot be forced a second time, but it is different 
with freesias, which can be forced several seasons, although 
probably the flowers are not so good after the first season. 

The oxalis is another bulb which requires much the same 
treatment and which can be forced two or three times. The 
oxalis is not a very showy flower, but makes a charming house 
plant to keep in a sunny window, as it blooms with remark- 
able profusion. Grand Duchess is a particularly good kind to 
use in this way, especially if it can be given a place on a 
bracket in a light window. 














THE BEST OF THE PHILADELPHUS 


Species and varieties that are the 
aristocrats of the mock-oranges 


Today there are 68 species and varieties in the trade. This 

is truly a bewildering number from which to choose, and 
home owners naturally are at a loss as to which to select. In 
June of this year it was my privilege to make a special study 
of this group in the Rochester, N. Y., parks and at the Arnold 
Arboretum, where over 100 different kinds are now in cultiva- 
tion. 

In general, the philadelphus are vigorous growers and are 
free from insect and disease troubles. They are hardy over a 
very wide area of the United States, several species being 
native to this country. It is the large flowered hybrid types 
which tend to Winter kill in New England and other cold 
sections during very severe Winters, but even these are hardy 
south of the Mason and Dixon line, and most of them will 
do fairly well in New England. They are easy to grow and 
not exacting as to soil requirements. There are both tall and 
dwarf kinds. 

Some, like Philadelphus virginalis, do not have good form 
and are used primarily for their flowers. In fact, some of the 
double flowered types have so many flowers that it is necessary 
to stake them to keep the flowers off the ground. When not 
in flower, they are scraggly and best kept at the rear of the 
shrub border. 

Others, like the Lemoine hybrids, of which the variety 
Avalanche is outstanding, have a beautiful mound-like form 
with drooping branches that face down to the ground per- 
fectly. These are not only very beautiful in flower, but they 
are valuable for use in front of the shrub border or even 
as specimens, for their good form is outstanding the year 
‘round. The Lemoine hybrids grow to be about four or five 
feet tall, but larger growing species with this same good 
drooping form would include P. laxus, P. splendens, P. 
gtandiflorus, P. floridus and P. inodorus. 

From the landscape point of view these five species are all 
practically the same, except that P. splendens is outstanding 
with larger flowers than the others. Consequently, if a large 
growing philadelphus were wanted in a certain situation 
where it would necessarily have to face to the ground well, 
then any one of these species just mentioned would do. Added 
to their good form, the flowers of these species (except P. 
splendens) are borne in groups of three and not in large 
flowered racemes as is usually the case with the others. 

Of all the philadelphus, the most fragrant are the old 
fashioned P. coronarius, P. tomentosus and P. zeyheri. One 
is about as good as the other in this respect. In the matter of 
height, the Lemoine hybrids are the smallest, four to five feet 
tall at maturity; P. maximus is the tallest and good old plants 
of this species may reach a height of 30 feet. 

Aside from P. splendens, the largest flowering types are of 
course, the hybrids. From the landscape point of view, there 
is little to choose between the varieties of a given species. They 
are either single or double. The best varieties all of which are 
in the trade, are as follows: 

P. cymosus—Banniere, Conquéte, Norma and Rosace. 
These are fragrant, single flowered, with a few double flowers, 
rather upright in form, growing to be six to eight feet tall. 
The flowers themselves are about three to four centimeters in 
diameter. These are not perfectly hardy in New England and 
other cold sections and suffered some injury in the Winter of 
1933-34. As a rule they go through the Winter with entire 
safety. 

P. lemoinei—Avalanche and Mont Blanc,both single flow- 
ered, and the double flowered variety Girandole. Avalanche is 
truly an outstanding variety. Girandole has good double 
flowers but they are often so heavy on the stem as to make 


i 1811 gardeners cultivated only two types of philadelphus. 


it necessary to stake them if the flowers are to be enjoyed. It 
is probable that these varieties are proving more hardy than 
the P. cymosus varieties. 

P. virginalis—Argentine, Virginal, Albatre, Bouquet Blanc 
and Glacier. These are the aristocrats of the philadelphus fam- 
ily as far as flower is concerned. They are all fragrant and 
double flowered. The varieties Argentine and Virginal have 
the largest flowers. They grow to an average height of six to 
eight feet. 

Most of these philadelphus varieties bloom at the same 
time, just after the rhododendrons have completed their 
bloom. The double flowered types may hold their flower 
somewhat longer than the others, but they do start to bloom 
with the single flowered forms. 

The best results will be obtained if they are given a good 
renewal pruning each year after blooming is completed. The 





Bouquet Blanc bears its flowers in large heavy clusters 
and is not tall growing 


very old wood should be cut out, thus leaving the new wood 
with plenty of room in which to grow and make a well- 
shaped plant. 

There is a striking variation in the habit of growth and 
method of flowering of these plants, and a selection of six to 
ten of the above mentioned species and varieties will give the 
home owner the best of these variations. 

—Donald Wyman. 


Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
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[ Rare and Unusual 





Plant now—they’Il bloom 
this fall 


Tunx of planting bulbs as late as this and having a lovely dis- 

play of flowers before frost—at a season when they are a real 

treat] But remember, autumn-blooming bulbs must be planted 

NOW. For immediate ordering we suggest the following hardy 

assortment: 

CROCUS Sativus—Very showy. Large purple-lilac flowers feathered violet; 
orange anthers. Pleasingly fragrant. 12 for 60c; 100 for $4. 

CROCUS Speciosus — Bright violet-blue with brilliant orange-red anthers 
and yellow throat. Well suited for growing in pans indoors. 12 for 
50c; 100 for $3. 

CROCUS Zonatus — Lovely combination of rosy lilac with yellow center 
and orange zone. Also suited for growing in pans indoors. 12 for 50c; 
100 for $3. 


COLCHICUM Autumnale (illustrated) — Very effective. Large, beautiful 
Crocus-like lavender flowers. Fine for growing in bed, rock garden or 
dish. 35c each; 12 for $4; 100 for $30. 


Above prices postpaid. Order at once. For other rarities and all 
standard varieties, send for Dreer’s new Autumn Catalog of Bulbs, 
Plants, Shrubs, and Seeds for Fall Planting. Just published. FREE. 


HENRY A. 


153 Dreer Bidg. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FALL 


is the 
best time 
to plant 











selected plants that will give giant 
spikes of gorgeous color next Spring. 


OR DELPHINIUM, those huge 
508, 


RNPIKE 
WHEELER’S sina mss. 








FRENCH LILACS e 


Brand’s Extra Fine Own Root Named 
French Lilacs 
Ready for SEPTEMBER 20th Shipment 


.. . Very finest varieties, young plants, two year tops and 
four year roots. Run 3 to 4 ft.—4 to 5 ft. Wonderful root 
system—grown in .bottomless spring wheat soil of upper 
Mississippi Valley. Most wonderful stock you ever saw. 
Write today for catalog—we’ll gladly tell you more about 
these Lilacs .. . 


Brand Peonies Again Awarded Top Honors 

Brand Peonies originated at the Brand Peony Farms, were awarded the following prizes 
at the 1935 National Peony Show just held in Boston: 

lst. Best 6 Blooms to a vase—with Brand’s Martha Bulloch 

lst. Best 10 Blooms Red to a vase—with Brand’s Longfellow 

2nd. Best 10 Blooms Red to a vase—with Brand’s Longfellow 

lst. Best 10 Blooms light Pink to a vase—with Brand’s Victory Chateau Thierry 

lst. Best 3 Blooms te to a vase—with Brand’s Frances Willard 

2nd. Best 3 Blooms light Pink to a vase—with Brand’s Victory Chateau Thierry 

BUY YOUR PEONIES FROM THE WORLD’S LEADING PEONY FARMS 


IQustrated Catalog on Request 


BRAND PEONY FARMS, Ine. 
142 E. DIVISION STREET FARIBAULT, MINN. 























FEEDING ORNAMENTAL TREES 


R. IVAN CROWELL of Melrose, Mass., recently (July 
15) presented an article on the ‘Feeding of Ornamental 
Trees.” Perhaps no phase of horticulture is more neglected 
than that of feeding shade trees, and for that reason I would 
like to amplify some of the information already presented. 

There are three factors involved in the mechanics of tree 
feeding. 

The first is the determination of the amount of fertilizer 
to be applied. Dr. A. P. Beilmann of the Missouri Botanical 
Garden has presented what is perhaps a more definite method 
than Dr. Crowell’s of computing the amount of fertilizer 
required for any tree. It is as follows: 


To the height of the tree (in feet) , add the diameter of branch spread (in 
feet) plus the trunk circumference (in inches); the resulting figure is the 
number of pounds of a 10-8-6 fertilizer to use. 


For example, suppose we have an elm tree about 40 feet 
high, 24 inches in circumference, the branch spread of which 
is 20 feet. Applying the above rule, 40 plus 24 plus 20 gives 
us 84 pounds of a 10-8-6 fertilizer necessary to provide an 
adequate amount of plant food for about one year. 

According to the rule presented by Dr. Crowell (three to 
six pounds of fertilizer per inch in diameter of tree) the same 
elm would require slightly less than 50 pounds. However, 
Dr. Crowell neglected to inform us of the strength of the fer- 
tilizer to be used, although it would appear that he was re- 
ferring to the use of a high concentrate mixture such as a 
15-12-10. 

The second point of consideration is the kind of fertilizer 
to use. Although the special tree fertilizers offered by nursery- 
men and commercial tree specialists are very satisfactory, they 
may often be a second choice in favor of the less expensive 
commercial fertilizers on the open market. 

While experiments on the part of Missouri Botanical Gar- 
den would suggest a 10-8-6 formula, the usual 10-6-4 fertil- 
izer applied to lawns may be used with good results. A 
formula for the feeding of trees is of little value unless it 
specifies the strength of the fertilizer to accompany it. Where 
such is the case, and the reader does not have the prescribed 
fertilizer at hand, other fertilizers of a similar ratio may be 
used, raising or lowering the pounds of fertilizer applied until 
the original number of pounds of nitrogen is approximated. 

The third point is the means of applying the tree food. It 
must be placed where it will be available in the soil solution 
to the root hairs. For ordinary purposes the crowbar and 
sledge hammer are all that are needed to make a hole from 
two to three feet in depth. Fill this hole to within a foot of 
the top with the fertilizer. Avoid those tree feeding devices 
which ‘‘drill’’ the fertilizer to depths of less than a foot below 
the surface of the ground, because, despite assurances to the 
contrary, fertilizer placed so near the surface encourages un- 
desirable tree-root growth in that region, thus providing seri- 
ous competition for the law grass roots just above. More 
often than not, the absence of vegetative growth beneath a 
spreading tree is due to the surface feeding tree roots robbing 
the grass roots above to the point of starvation. 

During the past year we have fertilized over 1000 shade 
trees according to Dr. Beilmann’s formula with the following 
results: 

1. Fifty percent increase in growth over that of the previous season. 


2. Maple trees of four inch caliper moved last Winter produced greater leaf 
area this season than similarly moved trees of other years not so fertilized. 


3. The fertilized trees did not rob the top soil beneath their limb spread; 
hence, fewer ‘‘shady lawn troubles.”’ 


| 4. More rapid tissue growth over recent pruning wounds. 
| Thus it is well to remember: 


1. To feed your shade trees once every year, preferably in early Spring. 
. To apply sufficient fertilizer. 


2 
| 3. To get the fertilizer at least two-feet or more below the surface. 
4 


| 


. Not to allow the fertilizer to get within a foot of the top of the ground. 
—George H. M. Lawrence. 
Howard, R. I. 
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CHOICE HARDY GARDEN LILIES 


We can offer fine, strong, flowering sized bulbs of Hardy Liliums in 100 varieties. Nearly all are to be 
found growing here; many are ready in late August and September and most of the balance during October. 
A few of the many varieties we specially recommend are as follows: 


Candidum (Madonna Lily) Finest North of France bulbs $3.00-$5.00 per doz. $20.00-$40.00 per 100 














Enormous bulbs ......... —- = 55.00 “ * 
Peregrinum, Black stemmed variety, scarce . . .60— .75 each 7.00— 8.50 “ doz. 
Testaceum (Nankeen Lily) Strong home grown ....... 1.00— 1.50 “ 10.00- 16.50 “ “ 
Formosanum, Early and late types (formerly known as 
Philippinense Formosanum) ................. 3.00 per doz. 20.00 “ 100 
Pride of Charlotte, Splendid new hybrid ............ 2.00 each 22.50 “ doz. 
Canadense Rubrum and Flavum .................. 2.00— 4.00 perdoz. 12.50-— 30.00 “ 100 
Ee eh aka ole Guia dalle > p's ee 666 2.00—- 4.00 “ “* 12.50-— 30.00 “ “ 
Harrisi, Superior form of Longiflorum, | 1-13 inch bulbs | aie 40.00 “ “* 
ee ce i ob 00 6 6 mine 1.00—- 5.00 “ “* 7.50— 40.00 “ “ 
Tenuifolium LES OO 2.00—- 4.00 “ “ 12.50-— 30.00 “ “ 
var. Golden Gleam, Orange yellow ....... —. * ——. = 
Umbellatum var. Mahony, Rich mahogany crimson ... . a" = mae CU 
Giganteum Himalaicum, Extra strong .............. 2.00— 3.00 each 
Monadelphum Szovitzianum, Beautiful large pure yellow .60—- .75 “ 6.00— 7.50 “ doz. 
Pardalinum Giganteum, Finest of the West Coast Lilies... 1.00- 1.50 “ 10.00- 16.50 “ “ 
Maximowiczii, Blooms in late August ............... 4.00 per doz. 36.00 “ 100 





LILIUM SEEDS—We carry in stock 80 varieties of Lily seeds. A collection of 12 varieties of easy germination, $2.00. A 


few rare varieties are 50 cents to 00 per pkt. Many varieties can be flowered from seeds the second year, one 
variety easily in one year. 


> 


DUTCH AND OTHER HARDY BULBS 


We carry in stock an extensive selection of the highest grades of Hardy Bulbs; amongst these are the following: 


Fall Flowering Crocus, Zonatus and Speciosus, 50 cents per doz., $3.00 per 100. Now ready. 

Colchicum Autumnale, In 6 varieties, 25 to 50 cents each, $3.00 to $5.00 per doz. Now ready. 

Tulips in 175 varieties including Darwin, Breeder, Cottage, Ideal Darwin, Parrot, Triumph, Bizarre, Species and other types. 
Narcissi in 150 varieties. In addition to those in common culture our list contains many of the less common varieties and a 
splendid selection for the Rock Garden. 

Crocus, Scillas, Muscari, Chionodoxas, Fritillarias, Galanthus, Eranthis, Puschkinias, and other small bulbs. 

Dutch Iris, Spanish Iris, English Iris (Of these latter we have 5 colors this season). 

Iris Reticulata and Reticulata var. Cantab, Sternbergias, Leucojums, Ornithogalums, Camassias. 





-— 
-_ 





EREMURI (Foxtail Lilies) Strong flowering plants in 12 varieties, $2.00 to $3.00 each. 


-— 
ie 








HELLEBORUS (Christmas Rose), Niger praecox, Niger altifolius and orientalis, Strong plants, $1.00 each, $10.00 per doz. 
A few extra strong, $2.00 each. 


ia 
ee 





i HEMEROCALLIS, New Hybrids, 20 of the best varieties, strong plants, $1.00 each, $10.00 per doz. 


-— 
<> 





We carry fine stocks of Hardy Herbaceous Perennials and Rock Plants, Cotoneasters, Hardy Heaths, Ivies, etc. 


A fine selection of Native Plants including Cypripediums, Trilliums, Hepaticas, Sanguinarias, Ferns, Erythroniums and 
other interesting plants. 


-— 
—<—- 





We cordially invite an inspection of our gardens and stocks of bulbs. Catalogues forwarded promptly on request. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


| FRONT STREET at FEDERAL WEYMOUTH, MASS. 
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HEADQUARTERS 
for Betscher’s Hybrid 


HEMEROCALLIS 
' (Day Lily) 


First to introduce them — Bay State Nurseries 
present a fine selection of these increasingly 
popular Hemerocallis Hybrids by Betscher. They 
are hardy plants, equally impervious to excessive 
moisture or over-dry conditions. Unlike most 
species, these varieties bear large, clear-colored 
flowers in July and August . . . ideal decorative 


plants... 
Bay State ..... Deep Yellow J.A. Crawford .. Apricot Yellow 
oo Orange Lemena ....... Pale Lemon Yellow 
D. D. Wyman .. Light Golden Yellow Modesty ....... Pale Yellow 
ee Deep Gold, Sweet Mrs.A.H.Austin Large, Deep Golden 
Scented Yellow 
NE is. onenes Deep Orange Mrs.W.H. Wyman Palest Lemon Yellow 


Harvest Moon .. Olear Orange The Gem ...... Deep Orange Yellow 


These are unusually strong field-grown plants. 
The above varieties are priced at $1.50 each, 


5 or more plants of any one variety at $1.35 each. 
One of each of the above—12 plants—for $15.00. 





Fall Planting is almost here — early planning is to your 
advantage. Call on our complete service — Plants — 
Planning — Planting. May we send you our catalog? 


BAY STATE NURSERIES, Inc. 


Framingham, Mass. North Abington, Mass. 




















WE STILL OFFER YOU 


Some CHOICE IRIS for planting at this season of the year. 
PEONIES from the FAMOUS CHERRY HILL STRAIN. STRONG 
WELL-DEVELOPED AZALEAS—RHODODENDRONS—ORNA- 
MENTAL EVERGREENS — SHADE TREES and SHRUBS for any 


locality. OUR MOTTO “WE WILL FURNISH A SINGLE TREE 
OR A DOZEN CARLOADS.” 


_ Our catalog, free on request, will give you full description as to sizes 
available—varieties offered and prices governing the same. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(THURLOWS &% STRANGER, INC.) 


West Newbury Massachusetts 














CAMELLIA JAPONI 


Real novelties as wimtee-flewering cut fl or tak 
Easy to grew in a cool greenhouse or conservatory. 
Mastrated catalog of the finest varieties, pet grewn, named 


sorts, from America’s leading specialist, sent gratis, if you 
eer re 


“Longview” ™ *™ Crichton, Ala. 
EXTRA! EXTRA! 


















Here’s news! Increasing experience with 
the new ADCO WEED-KILLER for 
LAWNS shows that it need not be 
watered in for at least 3 days, and that 
it NEED NOT BE WATERED IN AT 
ALL unless the weather is very dry. 
This renders it even more destructive to 
the weeds. They wither and die, while 
the grass soon takes on a more luxuriant 
growth. The success of this new WEED- 
KILLER has been phenomenal. Only 
those who have not tried it can doubt its 


efficacy. May we not send you a supply? 
—a 3-lb. sample can (300 sq. ft.) post- 
337 for $1.00 or a 25-lb. bag f.o.b. for 

3.75. Special prices on large quantities. 


ADCO, Carlisle, Pa. 


By the way, garden wastes are accumu- 
lating. Are you treating them with 
ADCO, the manure maker? That pile of 
rich, clean organic fertilizer will be 
useful when Autumn comes. 











GARDEN DESIGN 4, Marjorie Sewell Cautley 


An interesting book which will help amateurs solve their problems of making 


gardens according to correct principles. 
sketches as an accompaniment to the text. 


Simple in presentation, replete with 
ce $5.00. 


OLD ROSES 6y Mrs. F rederick Love Keays 


Mrs. Keays’ adventures in discovering and collecting roses of past days. Chapters 


on the Uses of Old Roses, Collecting, Recordin 
with an informal charm that gives it life. 


and Identification. 


Written 
Price $3.00. 
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CONQUERING THE ROSE BUGS 


— our experiences in conquering rose bugs this 
year may be of interest. We have a small place bordered 
on three sides by open fields, in which the bugs breed by the 
thousands. Because of high wind in the Spring it seems almost 
impossible to have them (the fields) burned off, so we have 
bugs. We have had no syringa, deutzia or grapes in three 
years and saved part of our roses and peonies in the old hand- 
picked way. 

This year the following formula was given us by a friend 
to try: molasses, two gallons; arsenate of lead, five pounds; 
water to make 100 gallons. 

This we reduced and used as follows: molasses, 2/5 of a 
quart; arsenate of lead, % pound; water to make five gallons. 

It was too late to try on peonies but we picked the rose 
bugs off our syringas, deutzias, roses and grapes and sprayed 
thoroughly at intervals of four to five days. This proved to 
be very successful. We found that the rose bugs moved on to 
other shrubs and plants such as wisteria and zinnias, but by 
following them with our spray we enjoyed the full beauty of 
our shrubs and have a large set of grapes on our vines for the 
first time in three years. Our neighbors had no flowers and 
have no grapes. The only place we found bugs on the grapes 
was up under a few leaves where there was no spray. It did 
not seem to me it poisoned them, but that they avoided any 
plant with it on. 

—DMarjorie W. Sawyer. 
Riverhead, N. Y. 


FLOWERS IN BRASS CONTAINERS 


EAR SIR—I was very much interested in the first item 

of the ‘‘Observations of a Roving Gardener”’ in the July 
15 issue of your magazine. The Roving Gardener spoke of 
experiments with copper containers in efforts to make cut 
flowers last longer. Many years ago, about 25 to be accurate, 
I learned that cut flowers placed in an old hammered brass 
jardiniere never seemed to contaminate the water. Soft 
stemmed flowers, such as annual asters, rudbeckias, daisies and 
marigolds, could be left for a week untouched, and at the 
end of that time the water be found clean and odorless as also 
were the stems of the flowers. A slight oily iridescence on top 
of the water was the only evidence of its not having been 
drawn fresh from the faucet. 

I always meant to get bits of brass and drop them into 
vases to see if the result would be the same, but never did. I 
have asked various friends if they have had similar experiences, 
but they either had no brass receptacle or never noticed the 
results. Anyway, no one seemed to have made that discovery 
but myself. And now a Cornell University professor is ex- 
perimenting along that line! Great is science. 


—Elizabeth McFarland. 
Gaithersburg, Md. 


WINTER FLOWERING PANSIES 


UCH pleasure can be derived from pansies bred especially 
for flowering during the Winter in the conservatory. 
They can be had in a variety of colors throughout the Winter 
season. The plants.grow best in low temperatures, the ideal 
range being from 45 to 50 degrees. Kept cool, the blooms 
will reach a diameter of two and one-half to three and one- 
half inches and even greater size can be obtained by disbud- 
ding the plants. 

Seed is usually sown in July or August and as soon as the 
plants have become large enough to handle, they are set out 
15 to 20 inches apart either way in a bench or ground bed 
in the conservatory. A rich soil containing considerable leaf 
mold and rotted hot bed soil is best. The plants are staked 


and allowed to grow tall even as small-flowered chrysanthe- 
mums. 
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COLCHICUMS INDOORS AND OUT 


DRIFT of vivid colored colchicums in late Summer nes- 

tled among the swirling of red and yellow tree leaves, 
make a never-to-be-forgotten bit of garden beauty. Colchicum 
bulbs will bloom almost anywhere, in or out of the ground. 
They make a delightfully attractive dish garden arrangement 
when placed in damp sand or moss to hold them upright. 
Each bulb will send up a dozen or fifteen pale-stemmed crocus- 
like flowers. Some little green added to the dish will help to 
heighten the color of the flowers. 

These bulbs, frequently called Autumn-crocuses, may be 
procured from the seedman now or soon and must be planted 
as soon as received. They will bloom in.a few weeks. The 
bulbs are hardy in the north temperate zone, but prefer a well- 
drained sunny location. Either the morning or afternoon sun- 
light is sufficient. Any good garden loam will grow colchi- 
cums. Like most bulbs they grow more perfect in a sandy 
loam, where water from Winter rains and snows will not lie. 
I have found that they grow wonderfully large in soil that is 
suited to daphnes. 

In the Spring the colchicum bulbs send up large, luxuriant 
foliage a foot to 18 inches tall. This fact rather rules them 
out of the rock garden. When the bulbs have their growth the 
foliage turns yellow. This is about the first of July. They 
grow new bulbs every year. The bulb you place in the ground 
in late Summer is not there the next year. New bulbs grow 
out of the old one and all one can find of the old bulb is 
perhaps its outer skin. It is not necessary to lift the bulbs 
after the foliage ripens; they may be left undisturbed as long 
as they seem to grow and flower well. They produce their 
roots from the base of the bulbs, and should not be covered 
with more than two inches of soil. I find the bulbs have a 
tendency to grow down and it is not uncommon to find 
them six inches or more below the surface. They do not flower 
well if left so deeply in the ground because many of the short 
flower-stems never get above the surface. After the ground 
freezes in late Autumn a loose mulch of leaves, manure, or 
evergreen branches is desirable. 


I feel one could never have too many of the colchicums. | 


They have so many happy uses in the realm of gardens old 
and new. The supply is increased by the natural growth of 
new bulbs. They are specially pleasing because of the fact they 
can be tucked in here and there to give a surprising bit of 
beauty along the garden walk when one least expects to see it. 
In naturalistic plantings they are a joy. 


—Mary Louisa Hellings. 
Titusville, N. J. 


WATERING TRAY FOR SEED PANS 


NOTE in the July 15 number of Horticulture that the 

“Roving Gardener’ has hit upon the method of using 
“flat trays of galvanized sheeting two inches deep’’ for water- 
ing his seed pans. I have been using pans three feet wide and 
four feet long and four inches deep for the same purpose. 
Into the right lower corner of each I have had a spout fitted 
which can be closed with a cork of three-quarter-inch diame- 
ter. The seed pans can either be placed in the pans and allowed 
to take up as much water as they need and then placed in the 
benches, or they can be left in the pans and any excess water 
left after they have absorbed enough may be drawn off 
through the spout, and the pans containing the seeds or seed- 
lings left in the large pan. 

I have also been making some experiments in control of 
the moss which grows on the surface of seed pans especially 
those grown in greenhouses, by the use of some of the newer 
mercurials. While not enough work has been done to give 
any definite conclusions, what has been done gives promise 
of some measure of success. 

—Dr. Louis H. Frechtling. 
Hamilton, Ohio. 
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100,000 JAPANESE 
and SIBERIAN IRISES 
SACRIFICED (Rn MAL. 


Including Varieties that formerly sold for $5.00 and $10.00 a Plant 


It so happens that I am compelled to move these fine plants immediately 
in order to make room for the propagation of costly new importations. 
To assure quick sale, I have priced the fine collections offered here at 





ridiculously low prices. 


2 


nese Iris. 


long the Iris season for several weeks. 


range, unlabelled. 
from all other Irises. 


measure 8 to 10 inches across. Some of 


varieties have never been offered before, having 
never until now had sufficient surplus stock to 
offer them. Anyone may be successful with them 
by following the simple cultural directions that 


accompany all shipments. 


Summer-Blooming 
JAPANESE IRIS $3.00 
At this low price, every flower-lover can afford 
to have a real representative collection of Japa- 
There is nothing more showy and as 
they blossom in the summer after the earlier 
varieties have finished flowering, they thus pro- 
t : There 
are giant singles and doubles; self colors, mot- 
tled, striped and blended effects, subtle soft tints 
and intense deep colors in a most comprehensive 
They are different in form 
Many of the flowers 


the 





Japanese Iris 





25 World’s Finest SIBERIAN IRIS °3°°° 


This is not only a very unusual collection, it 
is also the finest collection of Siberian Iris 
obtainable anywhere in the world at any 
price. Many eminent authorities consider 
the Siberian Iris the most elegant of all 
Irises. They are prodigious bloomers, an 
established clump often producing fifty or 
more flowering stalks with hundreds of 


flowers open at one time. They are of the 
easiest possible culture. In form they dif- 
fer from all other Iris and deserve a place 
in every flower garden. I will include in 
this collection varieties that recently sold 
at $5.00 to $10.00 a plant and will person- 
ally select them to cover the full color 
range, unlabelled. 





RAINBOW COLLECTION 
20 Exquisite TALL BEARDED IRIS °3°°° 


arden 
ris at 


This is your opportunity to enjoy a 
full of the world’s most beautiful 
nominal cost. Every individual Rainbow 
Collection will be selected from my Master 
Collection of more than 1,200 varieties 
which connoisseurs from all over America 
and foreign countries come to see. 

This Rainbow Oollection would cost you 
from $12.00 to $25.00 if wtmeve sepa- 
rately from my catalog. While I cannot 
specify the exact contents, each collection 





will contain many world-famous prize win- 


ners, such as Aphrodite—a fragrant pink 
tone that recently sold for $50.00 a single 
plant; Cardinal—a magnificent brilliant 
red tone that also sold for $50.00 a plant; 
Indian Chief—a gigantic velvety red; Al- 
lure—a soft pink and yellow blend, and 
other equally famous varieties, unlabelled, 

I am rearranging my Iris fields and must 
clear the field upon which these plants are 
growing. This is your opportunity to have 
a glorious Iris garden at a fraction of the 
usual cost. 





A Fragrant YELLOW PEONY and a Unique 

“COFFEE and CREAM” Colored Peony with 

4 Other Unusual Prize-Winning PEONIES 
Regularly $6.50 Value for only $3.00 





A remarkable Collection of unusual Peonies, | 
each the finest of its kind. Five of them 
are fragrant. I will include the finest fra- 
grant yellow Peony. Perhaps you did not 
know that there was a yellow Peony. And 
how surprised your friends will be when 
you show them a Peony which resembles 


coffee liberally “trimmed” with rich golden 
cream. Then there are a milk-white, a soft 
rose-pink, a deep pink and a bright crim- 
son. Purchased separately these six large 
8 to 6 eye flowering size divisions would 
cost $6.50. I will send you all six, properly 
labelled, for only $3.00. 





6 World’s Finest ORIENTAL POPPIES 2° 


All Different and Distinctive 


These Poppies always challenge admiration | 
by their great size and exotic colorings. I 
have grown these six varieties in my Exhibi- 
tion Gardens for several years. They have | 
attracted a great deal of attention. I will 
include 1 each of these 6 gems: OL 

perhaps the greatest of all Poppies; an ex- 
quisite salmon-rose, very double, flowering 
two weeks ahead of other Oriental Poppies. 
MRS. PERRY, a lovely soft pink, APRICOT 
QUEEN, all that the name suggests with | 


silky petals. WUERTEMBERGIA, the fin- 
est and largest brilliant scarlet, sold a few 
years ago at $25.00 a plant. Flowers of 
immense size, sometimes as large as a din- 
ner plate. CERISE BEAUTY, a lovely deep 
cerise with crimson center. JOYCE, a radi- 
ant rose, tall and rugged growing. Each of 
these 6 is the best of its class. I will send 
you a large, strong plant of each, labelled, 
for $2.50; 3 of each, 18 plants in all, for 
$6.75; 6 of each, 36 plants in all, for $12.00. 





G NEW HYBRID DAY LILIES iemerocatis) 2 


These new hybrids are far superior to the 
old-fashioned varieties, handsomer and 
easier to grow. An established plant will 
produce as many as 500 flowers in a single 
season. I will include in this superb 
Collection, soft creamy yellows, lemon yel- 


lows and deep yellows, also rich orange 
shades, arranged to give you a succession 
of bloom, from May to September. All are 
large, flowering-size plants, unlabelled, each 


a different variety. 


All Collections Shipped Postpaid Anywhere in the United States 
Cultural Directions Accompany All Shipments 


Box B 


Rober f Wayman Bayside, Long Island, N. Y. 
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DAMAGE 


GARDEN 





Tes 1K. a A-B-C to kill Re insects with 
ER GREEN SPRAY. All you do is 
add water and spray. NEW. EVER GREEN 
RAY kiils chewing insects iwoems? suck- 
fe insects (plant re and beetles, but is 
aasunens to goons and pets. When used ac- 
cording to directions, it will not harm the 
lants in yous garden. Sure death to ants. 
Jes pour a so Ba on the ant hills and run- 
ways. Ask for NEW EVER GREEN SPRAY 
at drug, hardware, flower, seed, and el 
ment stores. Write for free illustrated booklet — 
“How to Identify and Common Plant In- 
sects”, McLaughlin Gormley King Company, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


NEW ala) 


SPRAY 


SMALL MOUNTAIN FERNS 


for the 


ROCK GARDEN 





EVER 





Adiantum pedatum, 12 in. ....... . 25 
Asplenium platyneuron, 6 in. ..... .25 
we Trichomenes, 4 in. .... .25 

i voride, 3 in. -75 
Cheilanthes lanosa, 8in.......... -25 
Cystopteris bulbifera, 12 in. ..... .25 
* eS ) ae 25 
Pellaea atropurpurea, 6 in. 35 
Polypodium vulgare, 6 in. .......- 25 
Polystichum acrostichoides ...... .25 
Braunii, 12 in. -50 

Woodsia ilvensis, 4 Be varcits -25 


Above ferns described in our  48- 
page “Rock Garden Catalog.” 
In our 72 page “General Nursery 

Catalog” will be found 12 larger 
ferns. Both Catalogs are free. 
MITCHELL NURSERIES, INC. 
BARRE, VT. DEPT. H. 
New England’s Coldest Nursery 








CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 
Glen Head, Nassau Co., New York 


We Have a Fine Lot of 


HYBRID YEWS 
Upright and Spreading 


Splendid for Specimens and 
edges 


SPECIMEN LILACS 


In Over One Hundred Kinds 


PEONIES IRISES PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETOR 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 


GET MORE BUSINESS 
Use Post-Card Ads! 


You can now dlustrate, print and address 
the cards yourself—all on a simple, inexpen- 
sive little machine called the 


Elliott CARDVERTISER 


Unele Sam furnishes the penny postal cards. 
You have no cuts to buy or type 
to set. Nurseries are — 
discovering the big resultsfrom \f 
post-card messages sent as 
to customers and pros- 
pects. Time and money 
saving, too, for other 
businesses. 
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re THE ELLIOTT COMPANY 
123 ALBANY STREET CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 











HORTICULTURE 


HOW TO EXHIBIT GLADIOLI* 


LADIOLI may be cut as soon as the first floret opens. 

For exhibition purpose it is well to have as many open 
in good condition as possible. Experience is the best guide in 
determining when to cut a spike. Gladioli may be kept in 
good condition in an ice box at 40 degrees Farenheit for as 
long as a week. Flowers held in cold storage will open one 
or two florets when brought to the show room. It is wise to 
place spikes in storage before they reach the ideal stage for 
showing; spikes cut in tight bud open slowly. 

Several methods of packing gladioli for transportation to 
the show are both popular and effective. The first method is 
to pack the spikes in cardboard or wooden boxes. The spikes 
are laid flat on the bottom of the box and close together. 
Usually spikes are tied to the bottom of the box or held in 
place by a strip of wood or metal across the stems. Florists 
use this method of packing almost exclusively. The amateur 
will find suit boxes and other cardboard containers very satis- 
factory. Wet paper placed over the stems will help to keep the 
flowers in good condition. 

The second method is to place the flowers upright in pails 
or other containers partly filled with water. A ball of chicken 
wire is placed loosely in the pail, and also stretched across 
the top of the pail. The spikes are then threaded in place. Each 
pail full of flowers can be wrapped round with newspaper to 
protect the blossoms. This method has the advantage of keep- 
ing the flowers fresh while they are in transit. Some growers 
build special racks in which to place the pails so that they 
will not tip over. 

Once the exhibitor reaches the show he will find a large 
quantity of bottles already filled with water. He should select 
a table on which to work and immediately unpack his flowers, 
cutting a little from the end of each stem, and place the spikes 
in water. The flowers may be sorted according to color as 
they are unpacked if this has not been done during cutting 
or packing. By the time the last spikes are unpacked the first 
will be in good condition for final entry in the show. 

The exhibitor should obtain his entry tags, pick out the 
spikes which he intends to enter in the different classes, fill 
out his entry tags and attach them to the spikes. The exact 
class to which a variety belongs can be ascertained from the 
abridged list of varieties published in the prize schedule and 
for unlisted varieties by application to the classification com- 
mittee at the show. 


GATHERING EARLY FRUITS 


AAPANESE plums are very susceptible to rot if left to ripen 

on the tree. To anticipate this the fruit should be gathered 

as soon as it begins to color and put in a dark place to ripen 

like unto the procedure for pears, the only other fruit I know 
of that is best if not allowed to ripen on the tree. 

For instance, Clapp Favorite just coming into season, a 
delicious fruit if handled right (which rarely is the case) is 
the best of its season. If left on the tree until one naturally 
thinks that the proper picking time has arrived, it develops 
into a “‘whited sepulchre’’ insipid in flavor, “‘mushy,”’ 
at the core. But, picked when it means a wrench to do it, while 
it looks still too green, and put away to ripen in a dark place, 
it will mature into a delicious bonne bouche, instead of being 
a disappointment. 

-It is not yet too late this season. for the fruit to be taken 
by those so fortunate as to have a tree of the variety, unde- 
niably the best of its season, originated in Dorchester, Mass., 
by a member of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
Thaddeus Clapp, and it was favorably mentioned as a promis- 
ing new fruit at a meeting of the society in 1860. It was soon 
introduced in England and France where it gained immediate 
favor. 


Atlantic, Mass. —Dr. Walter G. Kendall. 


*From the official bulletin of the Empire State Gladiolus Society. 
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CLEMATIS 


Rare Species and Varieties from 
Colonel Spingarn’s Collection 


We offer throughout the Summer, at un- 
usually low prices but on a cash and carry 
basis only, rare species and varieties of 
Clematis in potted plants that can be 
planted at any time. Week days, from nine 
to four, except Saturdays, from nine to 
twelve. No price-lists available; no plants 
shipped for the present; no sales except at 
hours indicated. 


TROUTBECK NURSERY 


Amenia, Dutchess County, New York 


(Halfway between Amenia, N. Y. and 
Sharon, Oonn.) 





A Grand Bulb Book 
FREE for the Asking 


Our 1935 Bulb Book cost us many thou- 
sands of dollars but a copy is yours for the 
asking. Tulips, Hyacinths, Narcissus and 
other Spring Flowers are shown in glowing 
colors. We have spared no expense to make 
this Book truly representative of the largest 
concern growing Dutch 
Bulbs and marketing them 
direct to American garden 
owners. Write for your 
copy. 


VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 
BABYLON, Long Island, N. Y. 
a Holland Nurseries at Hillegom 


“From Grower to Consumer” 








TRADE MARK REG 








Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








BUTTERWORTH'S 


Framingham Massachusetts 


ORCHIDS 


Plants and Flowers 
Phone 3533 


PETERSON ROSES 


Catalog free upon request 
GEORGE H. PETERSON, Inc. 


Specialists for 32 Years 
in Roses and Peonies 


45 Paramus Road Fair Lawn, N. J. 














, SPANISH IRIS 


Un 15 BULBS 25c POSTPAID 
SA 965 BULBS $1.00 POSTPAID 


ye Beautiful blue May blooming Iris 
make splendid cut flowers. 


\ If Send, with order, names and addresses of 10 flower 
gardeners, and we will send 5 extra bulbs FREE 


Write for bulb list illustrated in color. 
GARDE NVILLE BULB GROWERS 


R. F. D. 6. BOX 616H. TACOMA. WASHINGTON 


RINT ZASARDE NS 


GROWS WILD PLANTS 
HOUSE PLANTS, SEDUMS 
EVERGREENS, BULBS 
CENTERPIECES 
PICTURE WINDOWS 
Write for Catalogue 


KINTZGARDEN 
GUILFORD CONN. 


















When Writing to Advertisers 
Please Mention 


HORTICULTURE 
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THE PEARL 


Lovely gardenia- 
like pearly-white 
double Daffodils. 
Easily grown. 


15 Bulbs (At least 30 blooms) $1.00 
100 Bulbs (At least 200 blooms) 5.00 


Postpaid 
Illustrated Catalog of Tulips, Daffodils, 
Lilies, etc. 


CONLEY’S BLOSSOM FARM 
Dept. H 
1759A Franklin Blvd. 





Eugene, Oregon 


Tested Seeds 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 Cortlandt Street 
New York City 











VERGREENS, Deciduous Trees 
and Flowering Shrubs 


(quality considered) in Large Quanti- 

ties can be purchased from us More 

Reasonably than anywhere else. 

KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
(Established 1878) 


50 CHURCH STREET NEW YORK CITY 








Trees Must Have Attention 
Our methods of Feeding, Cavity 
Treatment and Pruning enable 
us to work at the lowest possible 
cost. 


Consultation and estimates 
without obligation. 


WHITE & FRANKE, Inc. 


30 CAMERON ST., BROOKLINE, MASS. 
TEL. ASP. 4204 














THE GUERNSEY LILY 


Nerine sarniensis, a splendid, easy 
and long-lasting window-bulb with big 
clusters of airy, crispy, crimson flow- 
ers. Blooms quickly after potting. 
Ready now. ee for 50c; 10 for 
$1.25. Unique catalog of rare bulbs, 
Dept. B. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
MERCHANTVILLE NEW JERSEY 


HARDY LILIES 


A collection of choice, easily grown bulbs. 
L. Regale L. Tenuifolium L. Henryi 
L. Davuricum L. Tigrinum Splendens 
L. Tenuifolium Golden Gleam 
Six bulbs each of the above six varieties for 
$5.00. One half collection, $3.00 


Send for our folder of other Lilies 
R. M. COLE, _ Box 37, Charlotte, Vt. 








PIGMY RHODODENDRONS 


For the Rock Garden 
Purple, violet, lavender, blue, yellow 


Write for catalog 


G. G. NEARING 
Box 516-H, Ridgewood, New Jersey 


LITTLE DAFFODILS 


Miniature species of narcissus, small 
sized hybrid daffodils, and other small 
bulbs. List on request. Also wild flower 
seeds. 


DREW SHERRARD 
Rock Spur Oswego, Oregon 
POOL stone, frost- 
proof, no foun- 


dation necessary. Stock size 72 inches 
x 42 inches x 8 inches deep. Immediate 
shipment. Price at factory $27.50. Spe- 
cial sizes and shapes to order. 











Varitex cast- 


EMERSON & NORRIS CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 








BRIGHTON 











HORTICULTURE 
SETTING OUT STRAWBERRIES 


T is true, of course, that early Spring is the best time for 

setting out strawberry plants. Nevertheless, it is much better 
to set plants in the ground now than to wait until next 
Spring. Many nurserymen have potted plants which can be 
started any time in August, and which will give a good crop 
of fruit the first season. Therefore, if garden makers neglected 
to make a new bed in May they can do the work now. Straw- 
berry plants in pots have a good strong root growth and will 
not feel much disturbance when they are transferred to the 
ground if the ball of earth around the roots is not broken. 
The liberal use of water a few hours before the plants are set 
out will help to keep the ball of earth intact. 

The potted plants should stand just even with the surface 
of the ground. It is especially important to avoid having a 
pocket in the soil when it dries out, because water is likely 
to stand in such a pocket and cause the crowns to rot. On 
the other hand, if the plants stand too high, they will dry 
out too fast. 

If the potted plants cannot be put into the ground as soon 
as received, they must be kept moist and in shade. They can 
be planted to best advantage on a cloudy day, but if the 
weather is fair the work may be done in the evening so that 
the plants may become well settled in position before being 
subjected to hot sunshine. Some gardeners make a point of 
dipping the balls of earth in water before setting them in the 
ground. Water is really of prime importance when growing 
strawberries and should be supplied in generous quantities 
after the bed has been started. 

No one should understand that it is necessary to buy 
potted plants if there happens to be a permanent bed which 
can be drawn upon for new material. Young plants which 
have become anchored in the space between the rows may be 
dug up, and if set out immediately will receive but little set- 
back. It is desirable, of course, to take up as much earth as 
possible with each plant. The less the roots are disturbed the 
more likely they are to thrive after being established in their 
new location. 

Strawberries should always be planted in soil which has 
been cultivated for a year or two. Sod ground is pretty certain 
to be infested with white grubs, which are the larve of the 
June bug, that hard-shelled creature with barbed feelers which 
terrified young girls in the days of long hair. 

Well drained and reasonably rich soil is needed for straw- 
berries, but land which has not been recently limed. Fresh 
manure must be avoided. Without manure, it is a good plan 
to dig in commercial humus or leaf mold, especially if the 
land is very heavy or very light. 


LABEL FROM A DENTIST’S VIAL 


ENTLEMEN—A weatherproof label which I have 
found very satisfactory in the rock garden, but for which 
I claim no originality, is fashioned from the discarded tube 
which originally held a solution such as dentists use for 
blocking nerves in extracting teeth and giving treatments or 
making fillings. The tube fits into a special hypodermic 
syringe and is known by the trade name of ‘“‘Karpule.’’ The 
tubes which I am using were given me by a friend whose 
brother is a dentist. It may be that other of your readers will 
have friends among the dental profession who also use this 
solution and who would be willing to save the empty tubes 
for them. 
The wire which I use is a number 19 galvanized wire and 
is readily bent into the desired shape with a pair of pliers. 
The wire is run through the rubber stopper in one end, the 


| other end being closed, and is long enough to thrust into the 
| ground. The information given within the tube on a strip of 
| paper may be anything the grower desires. 


—Dr. Louis H. Frechtling. 
Hamilton, Ohio. 
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For your Fall planting 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 





PERMANENT when marked with 
ORDINARY LEAD PENCIL 


A Style for Every Purpose 
Attractive, convenient, inconspicuous. 
Beautiful gray-green color blends with 


garden picture. erasible. 
SE FOR FREE SAMPLES 


HOWARD HAMMITT 
654 MAIN STREET HARTFORD, CONN. 











More than 1000 


species and varieties of 


Rock and Alpine 
Plants 


listed in our catalogue on 
how to have 


CONTINUOUS BLOOM 
IN THE ROCK GARDEN 


POTTED ALPINES 


which may be safely planted at 
this season for immediate effect. 
Scientific advice given on select- 
ing rock plants which will thrive 
in the different climatic condi- 
tions throughout the country. 


CRONAMERE ALPINE 


NURSERIES, INC. 
Shore Road 


Greens Farms Connecticut 




















Autumn Flowering 


Now Ready for Delivery 
Doz. 60c, 100 $4.00 postpaid 
Speciosus. Blue, orange anthers. 
Zonatus. Rosy lilac, srange zone. 
Unusual, charming for Fall 
effects in gardens, borders, 
rockeries. 





Write for Free Complete List 
Bulbs for Fall Planting 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass. 
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SUNSET LILY 


We have the original stock of this beau- 
tiful, easy-to-grow Lily. Bloomed in 
our Gardens for the first time 12 years 





ago and since that time has been 
shipped to all parts of the world as 
L. PARD. GIGANTEUM, the 


name given to it by the late Dr. Griffiths, 
of the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 


Bright orange scarlet, yellow at base, 
freely spotted maroon 


Large Bulbs, 75c each; $2.00 for 3 
$7.50 per 12 


WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
MAPLEWOOD Box 211 OREGON 
Uz Burpee’s 
~\Daffodils 


ws 
Ley 2 Bulbs for25¢ 


A wonderful oppor.unity to get lovely 
Daffodils at a fraction of their usual 




















cost and enjoy these Spring flowers in 
your garden. Best large and medium 
trumpet Daffodils mixed. All Bulbs 
guaranteed to bloom. Special offer: 
12 Bulbs (value 65c) for only 25¢; 
50 Bulhs $1.00; 100 Bulbs $2.00. 
All Bulbs sent postpaid 

BURPEE’S FALL 
BULB BOOK FREE 
Allabout best Tulips, Daf- 
fodils, Hyacinths, Blue- 
bells, Crocus, Snowdrops, 
ete., for Fall planting. 4 
W.ATLEE BURPEE CO. & 
797 Burpee Building 

PHILADELPHIA 





SOGk 





THE HOLLAND BULB 
GARDENS 


215 Glenholme Avenue, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada 

HOME OFFICE: LIMMEN, HOLLAND 

NEW YORK OFFICE: 95 BROAD ST. 


Write for your copy of our 1935 Catalogue. 
Prices f.o.b. New York. All kinds of bulbs. 


ORT-ROSE GARDEN OFFERS— 


Hemerocallis species and the finer 
hybrids. Oriental Poppies in har- 
monious colors. Seed Specialty: 
the loveliest Morning Glories in 
the world! 

404 W. STEPHENSON STREET 
FREEPORT ILLINOIS 








POSITIONS WANTED 





Gardener, greenhouse man: Scotch, 388, 
single, Al credentials. Moderate pay. P. B., 
Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Head gardener: Experienced in all branches 
of horticulture. Scotch, age 32. Excellent 
references. W. E., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Superintendent or gardener: German hor- 
ticultural training; life practical, scientific 
experience in every phase of the profession, 
Successful record with leading nurseries 
and private estates. Expert grower all 
choice plants, flowers, fruits, vegetables, in 
greenhouses and outside; all landscape 
work, laying out new, renovating old place. 
Knowledge of live stock, farm crops, eco- 
nomical upkeep of estate. Trustworthy. 
Married. H. P. 8., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass, 





Superintendent or gardener, experienced in 
all branches of work on private estates. 
English born, married, no family. American 
citizen. References. O. T. J., Care of “Horti- 
culture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





Gardener: Life experience indoor and out. 
English training, middle aged, desires posi- 
tion on small estate. F. D. C., Care of “Hor- 
ticulture,”’’ Boston, Mass. 





Married man, age 33, desires position as 
gardener or operating greenhouses. Under- 
stands soils, fertilizers, etc. Steady, relia- 
ble. Address F. L., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass, 





Plorist, Gardener, Caretaker, 38, Scotch, 
married, life experience. Al references. 


P. B., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





HORTICULTURE 


AUGUST WORK WITH VEGETABLES 


UMMER squashes often pass much more quickly than they 
would if the squashes were kept picked. They ought to 
keep on bearing until frost. They are not good when they get 
so hard that the thumb nail cannot readily be pressed into the 
skin so as to leave a mark, and they should be taken off when 
they begin to get hard, even though there are more than are 
required for the table. 

Vegetable marrows are somewhat different from Summer 
squashes, although resembling them. They have the advantage 
of making excellent squash pies when somewhat hard, and 
the rind can be used in the making of sweet pickles. This is a 
vegetable which ought to be grown more widely in American 
gardens. 

It is worth while placing short pieces of boards under both 
the musk-melons and the watermelons, or else standing the 
melons on end. When this plan is followed there is less likeli- 
hood that wire worms will work their way into them. Fur- 
thermore, the fruit will ripen much more uniformly than 
when it is left undisturbed, and will look better when cut for 
the table. 

Amateurs are sometimes puzzled to tell when melons are 
ripe. As a rule they will begin to crack around the stem when 
they are ready for the table, and they will part readily from 
the vines. 

It is important to tie up the heads of cauliflowers as soon 
as the white part, which is called the curd, begins to show. If 
the curds are exposed to the sun they will turn brown, after 
which nothing can be done to make them presentable. It is a 
simple matter to gather the leaves over the heads and to fasten 
them with a piece of raffia or soft twine. 


LAWN MAKING SUGGESTIONS 


URING late August and throughout September new 
lawns can be made to the best advantage. A permanent 
lawn cannot be made with less than four or five inches of good 
top soil laid over good subsoil. Twice this depth is advisable 
on sloping areas and terraces. 

The seed bed should be made thoroughly. Cultivate the 
soil several times after it has been completely turned over, 
using the garden cultivator for the purpose. It will take one 
or two rollings followed by light cultivatings to finally get 
the surface in fine tilth. When raking the seed bed to remove 
coarse materials always rake uphill, especially on terraces. For 
strongly acid soils when Kentucky blue grass is to be used, 
cultivate in a liberal dressing of ground limestone. The only 
fertilizer needed at this time of year is superphosphate, used 
at the rate of 20 pounds to 1,000 square feet. To eliminate 
the Japanese beetle also work into the top soil eight to ten 
pounds of arsenate of lead for each 1,000 square feet. Under 
trees, a pre-seeding fertilizer having a standard 8-6-6 formula 
should be raked into the soil before seeding at the rate of 20 
pounds to 1,000 square feet. 

When grass seed is sown on a windy day, sow it with the 
wind. Lightly rake in the seed. The surface soil should not 
be wet because the roller used to firm the seed into the soil 
would pick it up. 


THE NEEDS OF THE EREMURUS 


-A VERY striking perennial which may be moved to ad- 

vantage or set out in August is the eremurus, a stately 
plant seldom seen in gardens, partly because it is often Winter 
killed, and partly because only a few nurserymen have listed 
it in recent years. The eremurus is sometimes called the foxtail 
lily, although it is not really a lily. It blooms very early, and 
the spikes are likely to be nipped by late frosts. Practical gar- 
den makers forestall such injury by protecting the spikes with 
loose paper bags, and in Winter cover the crowns with peat 
moss or leaves. Sometimes boxes are set over the plants and 
filled with leaves. 


= 
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CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.00, payable in advance. 





lanting. List on 


'Y LILIES for Fall 
Eline, wer and Im- 


HARD 
request. Edgar L. 
porter, Oswego, Oregon. 





WANTED: Six Bay trees, 6 to 7 feet from 
top of vase to top of tree, 3 to 4 feet head 
in width and height; must be healthy dark 
green and close leafed. Write description 
and price. 8S. M. Baker, 115 Upham St., 
Melrose, Mass. 





DAFFODILS: Every worthwhile variety in 
general commerce. Special list of imported 
varieties. For naturalizing named varieties 
at $10.00 per bushel. Special quotation per 
1000. Boxwood and plant specialties. 
Berkeley Nurseries, Aldie, Va. 





GEOW your own Mountain Laurel, collected 

seedling plants, 2 to 3 inches, 20 for $1, 

4 to 6 inches, 12 for $1. Cultural directions 

free. Write for quotations of larger sizes. 

+S H. DeMars, Winsted “The Laurel City,” 
onn. 





Plant “MINIATURE MEXICO”: Two sizes 
— $2.00, $3.50. Plants, figures, directions. 
Collectors’ lists. Shiner Cactus Nursery, 
Laredo, Texas. 





TREE PEONIES, finest named varieties, 
blooming sizes. Herbaceous Peonies, best 
varieties. Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sinking 
Spring, Pa., Drawer 15. 





DAFFODILS—Selected European varieties 
—at foreign prices. Number limited. Gov- 
ernment inspection. Miss Mary McD. Beirne, 
Ashland, Virginia. 





BLUEBERRIES: Shapely fruiting shrubs 
for your garden. Strictly high class. Book- 
let. Houston Orchards, Hanover, Mass. 





Blackmore & Langdon Delphinium, extra 
choice new crop seed, 1200 for $1.00. Fin- 
est Columbine, 1500 for $1.00 Dream 
Pansies, extra, giant flowering mixed, 1500 
for $1.00. Seed, Plants. List. Paul Ward, 
Hillsdale, Mich. 





SLATER’S SUPERB DELPHINIUM— 
Seeds now ready. $1.00 packet. V. O. B. 
Slater, 32 Elm Ave., Fairhaven, Mass. 





FINE SIBERIAN IRIS COLLECTION— 
Blue Charm, Caesar, Miss Duluth, Red 
Emperor, Snow Orest, $5.00 Postpaid. With 
Turquoise Cup, $6.00. Other collections 
including Long-Season Hemerocallis Sets. 
Write Lark Meadows, West Mansfield, Masse. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Working superintendent and gardener: 
Scotch, age 52, American cititzen, married, 
one girl. No liquor. Lifetime experience in 
all greenhouse work, fruit and flowers, vege- 
tables, lawns, trees, and tennis courts. Best 
of references. A. C., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 











Desire Position on private estate. Expe- 
rienced German couple, now American 
citizens, age 29. Gardener, greenhouse, 
houseman, good chauffeur. Wife present 
position second work, seven years with 
present employer. Excellent references, go 
anywhere. C. B., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Young Man, 20, unmarried, wants een- 
house work. Willing to work. 8S. M. G., 
Care of “Horticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





Gardener: Swedish, married, no children. 
Life experience flowers, greenhouses, vege- 
tables, fruit, rock gardens and live stock. 
Best of references. E. M. A., Care of “‘Hor- 
ticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener-estate superintendent desires po- 
sition. Thoroughly experienced in landscap- 
ing, greenhouses, flowers, pools and rock 
garden. Also fruit and vegetables under 
glass and outside. Efficient and dependable, 
capable of entire charge. Danish, 39 years 
of age, married, one child. Excellent refer- 
ences. . Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Gardener and greenhouse man: English, life 
experience in all branches of gardening, 
inside or out, fruit, flowers and vegetables. 
Married, no children. Thoroughly under- 
stands the upkeep of an estate. Best of 
references. i! 8., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Gardener: Life experience greenhouses, 
trees, lawns, etc. Married, no children, age 
49, American born. Can take full charge. 
References. S. C., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





